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fates. 
THE DUKE OF MEDINA SIDONIA AND 
SPANISH ARMADA.—No. II. 


I hope to do something to clear up the dis- 
crepancies which appeared so formidable in my 
late communication. 

The following is the analysis in the Calendar of 
State Papers (Domestic, 1581-1590, p- 524) of a 
letter from Thos. Fenner, on board the Nonparelia, 
to Walsyngham, Aug. 4. The text is too long to 
quote, but this précis is sufficient : — 

“ The encounter on the 29th July: the Almighty hath 
stricken the enemy with a wonderful fear. The want of 
powder, shot, and victuals had here done much service. 
The Spanish ficet had been followed beyond the 55th 
degree of latitude, 230 leagues from the “coast. Return 
of the English ships to the Firth in Scotland [ the Forth}, 
to relieve their want of water and pre visions. Two pin- 
naces have followed the Spanish fleet beyond the Orleneys. 
Intense distress of the Spanish fleet. English returned 
with N.W. wind to N. Foreland. Since writing this the 
wind has changed to 8.W., and so great a storm: so that 
the Spanish fleet cannot seize either England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Flanders, nor the Out Isles of Scotland.” 

2, Sir George Carey writes from “ the 
Park, 1. of Wight,” to his father Lord Hunsdon :— 
a Yt maie please you to be advertised that this morn- 
inge there arrived heer div’s maryners of this Island 
which came in a barque of Hampton from Shetland, who 
uppon othe affirme that on this daye fortenighte, beinge 
the St of this p’sente, they beinge some xii leagues from 
Shetlande south-easte, where they had bene a fishinge, 
they destryed [deseried} a verie greate fleete of mon- 


THE 


sterous create shipps to their seemynge, being above 150 | 


| they found at sea, 


in nomber, lyinge juste weste w® bothe sheetes aught- 
| warde, whereby their course was to 


ronne betwixte 
Orckneys and faire Islande lyenge 10-leagues from Orck- 
neys about easte northeaste. 

“ Sithence which tyme for vij daies together they saie 
the winde moste at southeaste, 
whereby they judge the Spanishe fleete woulde fetche no 
parte of Scotland excepte some of the out Isles.”—P. 53 
in Cal, 

The next state-paper but one bears the same 
date, and is a letter from the mayor of South- 
ainpton to Walsyngham, reporting the news com- 
municated to him by a sailor just arrived from 
Scotland, evidently in the same ship as is men- 
tioned in the previous account, of which it is 
simply confirmatory as to date, locality, &c. 

In a letter from Dover of Aug. 4, Com. Edw, 
Wynter writes to Walsyngham that — 

“ Younge Norreys yt was sente after ye Enemyes Fleete 
to dyscover w™ waye they mente to take their course, 
brynges certayne newes, yt he lefte them to y* west- 
3s of Orkney, w® ys theyre course 


wardes of y* Tlande 
dyrectly for Spayne.”—JZb. in Cal. 


These accounts make it evident that, on or before 
Aug. 8, the Spanish navy were near Fair Island, 
The discrepancy between the 4th and the 8th is 
curious, especially as both dates occur in docu- 
ments whose veracity can hardly be questioned. 
But it is natural to suppose the fleet to have 
delayed there, where so many different courses 
were possible among the islands, and they may 
have been considerably scattered: so that they 
might be seen at both dates nearly in the same 
locality, between the Orkneys and Fair Isle. Nor- 
reys must have been in one of the two pinnaces 
that followed the Spanish fleet beyond the Ork- 
1eys. The south-east wind which, ac 
the mariner who reported to Sir George Carey, 
was blowing for seven days after the 8th, is that 
which would drive the Duke’s ship on the east 
side of Fair Isle, where she was wrecked accord- 
ing to the Shetland story. 

Sir John Gilbert writes from Greenway on 
November 7, 1588, to Walsyngham (p. 557 in 
Cal.) :— 


ording to 


“T have this daye reseaved advertisements by one 
Richarde Blackater of Tottnes, merchaunt, that came 
presentlye from St. mallowes [St. Malo}, and they re- 
porte (there is) by a shipp that came latelye out of 
Spayne that the Duke of medena was arryved, and hurte 
in one of his leggs; being at the courte the Kine wolde 
not see him, but comaunded him to his howse, and there 
ar 50 of the ffleete arryved on the coaste of Spayne.” 


This is the earliest record, of the “‘ Domestic” 
series, in which I find the Duke’s arrival in Spain 
mentioned. This agrees well with the statement 
which I quoted ante p. 428, that the Queen, being 
“thoroughly assured of the return of the Duke 
into Spain,’ had a special thanksgiving service 
performed on Noy. 19, and entitles us to infer 
that the Duke may have arrived about the last 


week in October. 








These dates allow us much more time than we 
had before, and we ask—Can the shipwreck on 


Fair Isle, and the return to Spain, be brought | 
within the same autumn? I think they can. The | 


Duke was near Fair Isle, at latest, on August 8. 
Suppose he were shipwrecked on the 10th, one 
month would be sufficient for the gradual starva- 
tion of his men and the islanders; and if he were 
taken off about Sept. 10 to Shetland, and enter- 
tained there (as we are told) twenty days or a 
month till the ship was ready, he might be 
brought to Dunkirk about Oct. 15, and arrive in 
Spain at about the requisite date, say Oct. 22. 

On this supposition, Monteith is in error in 
saying that he “wintered” on Fair Isle, but in 
nothing else ; and the sailors of Admiral Recalde’s 
division are wrong in supposing the Duke’s ship 
to be, with the rest of his squadron, as far as the 
north-west of Ireland. The dates given by Em. 


Fremosa on his examination may be correct, if 


the date of his examination (from which the 
others are deduced by counting backwards) was 
given in the New Style, then recently adopted in 
Catholic countries. They would indeed strikingly 
confirm the accounts now brought forward: for 
then he would assign Aug. 7 (Old ¢. e. English 
Style) as the day when the fleet was near the 
Orkneys, while Sir G. Carey’s mariner gives the 
8th. Finally, Stow has led us astray by asserting 


that the Duke arrived in Spain about the end of | 


September. As to Mariana, I find that his por- 
tion of the history bearing his name closed earlier, 
and that the account of these years is given by 


his continuator (whose name is, I think, Miniana), | 


who lived in the eighteenth century, and has 
therefore no authority in this matter. 

The shipwreck at Fair Isle thus actually solves 
a difficulty, viz. the very late return of the Duke, 
which was not known in England till November, 


whereas the rest of the fleet had returned about 


It fills up a gap till now 


the end of September. 
RvussELL MARTINEAU. 


unexplained. 


CARDINAL ANGELO MAI, AND THE AMBROSIAN 
LIBRARY, MILAN. 

I believe I am correct in stating that this cele- 

brated and most valuable library owes its existence 

entirely to the munificence of Cardinal Federigo 
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Borromeo, nephew of the great St. Charles, and | 


his successor in the see of Milan. 

relate — who seems to have inherited the virtues 
if not the talents of his uncle—began to collect 
books and MSS. when he was a student at Rome. 
He enlarged his plan as he advanced in age 
and dignities ; and, when at length he was raised 
to the archbishopric, he sent learned men all over 
the world to purchase manuscripts or to have 
them carefully copied. The literary wealth of 
the famous monastery of Bobbio was divided 


This illustrious | 
| quote the words of Cardinal Wiseman respecting 
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| netween the Vatican and Ambrosian libraries, 
| Cardinal Federigo Borromeo founded the Ambro- 
sian College, and appointed sixteen doctors to 
teach all the fine arts and sciences gratuitously ; 
| to this noble establishment he joined the Ambro- 
sian Library, and opened it to the public under 
the title of “‘ Bibliotheca Ambrosiana.” It is said 
to contain more than 40,000 volumes and 15,000 
| MSS. Amongst these manuscripts, the most 
| valuable in affording help towards the recovery 
and correction of the remains of Origen’s Hexrapla 
is the “Codex Syro- Hexaplaris Ambrosiano- 
Mediolanensis,”* of which the Rev. F. Field, 
M.A., has made such good use in his learned 
work entitled — 

“ Origenis Hexaplorum que supersunt; sive Veterum 
Interpretum Grecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum 
Fragmenta.”—Tomi ii. Fasciculus 1.-11., Oxonii, 1867-68, 

The Rev. Alban Butler, who inspected the 
library in the last century, mentions as one of the 
curiosities amongst the manuscripts all the MS. 
sermons of St. Charles Borromeo, a very ancient 
Pliny, and a fine MS. in Greek of the works of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen (Travels through France 
and Italy, §e., during the Years 1745 and 1746, by 
the late Rev. Alban Butler, London, 1803). The 
Rev. John C. Eustace, as well as Alban Butler, 
mentions that the most valuable treasure in the 
library was a manuscript collection, in 12 vols. folio, 
of various works of Leonardo da Vinci, consisting 
of drawings, designs, &c. These had been presented 
to the library by a citizen of the name of Galeas 
Arconati, who generously refused vast sums for 
this precious deposit. To secure its possession to 
his country, he consigned it to the Ambrosian 
| Library, as to an inviolable sanctuary (see Eus- 
tace’s Tour, §c., p. 29, ed. London, 1815). The 
reverend gentleman states that this collection was 
torn from the Milanese by the French, “and sent 
off, tost and jumbled in the common mass of 
plunder, to Paris” ¢ (p. 30). 

When Mai was ordered by Nappleon I. to re- 
turn to his native province, he came to Milan, 
accompanied by his tutor Luigi Mozzi. Mai, who 
at this time was only a priest, had been previously 
| continuing his studies in Naples, Rome and 

Orvieto, under the tuition of the Rev. Fathers 

Manero and Monchaca, Spanish ex-Jesuits. After 

a time Mozzi, fully aware of the wonderful gifts 

and powers of his beloved pupil, had him named 

a doctor of the Ambrosian Library. Here I must 


the glorious discoveries of ancient authors made 
in this mine of unexplored MSS. by Mai, with 
whom his late Eminence was so intimate. I 








* The whole of this “Codex” is about to be published 
under the care and superintendence of the Rev. Dr. 
Ceriani, Librarian of the Ambrosian Library. 

+ It is to be hoped that these treasures have been 
returned by the French government. 
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believe no complete biography of Cardinal Mai 
has yet been published in English. But Cardinal 
Wiseman gives a very interesting sketch of his 
esteemed friend in a work entitled Recollections of 
the Last Four Popes, and of Rome in their Times 
(London, Hurst & Blackett). Cardinal Mai was 
raised to the purple by Pope Gregory XVI. At 
chap. v. p. 303, his Eminence thus speaks of the 
labours and wonderful discoveries of Mai in the 
Ambrosian Library : — 


“He found in the Milanese Library an unexplored 
mine. No doubt its manuscripts had been catalogued, 

rhaps described, and that accurately. But those who 
Bad preceded him had only cultivated the upper soil in 
this literary field. They had not discovered the exuber- 
antly precious ‘ Royalties’ which lay hidden beneath the 
surface. Under the letter of the writing, there slumbered 
a spirit which had long lain there spell-bound, awaiting 
a master-magician to free it: a spirit of poetry some- 
times, sometimes of eloquence; a muse of history, a 
genius of philosophy, a sprite of merest unsubstantial 
elegance. To drop figures, the peculiarity of Mai’s won- 
derful discovery consisted in the reading of manuscripts 
twice-written; or, as they are more scientifically called, 
Palimpsests. A book, for instance, may have been very 

roperly catalogued as containing the Commentaries or 

rmons of some abbot of the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury—works of which there may be several other tran- 
scripts in the library. Edited or not, it is improbable 
that the volume has been, or will be, looked into during 
a generation. But the lens-like eve of a Don Angelo 





peers into it, and it becomes a treasure-trove. The writer 
of the middle-ages had taken down from the shelves a 
work which he considered of small value—perhaps there 
were duplicates of it, some letters for instance of a 
heathen emperor to his tutor—and had scrubbed, as he 
thought, the parchment clean both of its inky and of its 
moral denigration; and then had written over it the 
recent production of some favourite author. It is this 
under-writing that Mai scanned with a sagacious eye; 
perhaps it was like the lines of a repainted canvas, which 
in course of time come through the more evanescent 
tints superadded—a leg or arm cropping out through the 
mouth of an impassioned head, by the second artist ; and 
he could trace clearly the large forms of uncial letters of 
the fourth or fifth century, sprawling through two lines 
of neatly-written brevier. 

“Ingenuity, patience, learning, and immense perse- 
verance were requisite forthe process. Often only uncon- 
nected passages were found ; half a sentence in one page, 
which the text did not continue, but the rest of which 
might perhaps be found in another manuscript, three 

undred numbers off. Sometimes portions of various 
works were jumbled together under one later production, 
upside down, back to back, like shuffled cards; while 
perhaps not one page contained the ‘ Incipit,” or the 
* Explicit feliciter, liber 1, de » soas to give a clue 
to what these fragments contained, Learning was then 
indeed necessary; for conjecture often gave the first 
intimation of what had been discovered from the style, or 
from the sentence having been fortunately embalmed or 
petrified by quotation from some later author. In this 
way did Mai labour on, looking through the tangled 
mass of confused materials, catching up the ends of 
different. threads and pursuing them with patient dili- 
gence, till he had drawn each, broken or perfect, as it 
happened to exist. After one minor publication of a 
translation, he began in 1813, and continued till 1819, 








topour out an unintermitting stream of volumes, con- 


taining works, or portions of works, lost as it was sup- 
posed irrecoverably. Various orations of Cicero; the 
lost writings of Julius Fronto; unpublished letters of 
Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus Pius, Lucius Verus, and 
Appian; fragments of speeches by Aurelius Symmachus ; 
the history of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, from the 12th 
to the 20th book; inedited fragments of Philo; ancient 
commentaries on Virgil; two books of Eusebius's Chro- 
nicles; the itineraries of Alexander and of Constantius 
Augustus, son of the Emperor Constantine; three books 
of Julius Valerius on the actions of Alexander the 
Great; finally, the celebrated Gothic version, by Ulphilas, 
of St. Paul and other parts of Scripture. Such were the 
principal works recovered and published, with notes, 
prefaces, and translations, by this indefatigable scholar, 
in the period just mentioned, of six years. It .was a 
work in which he could have little or no assistance from 
others; in fact, it was an art exclusively his own,” &c. 

When Mai was appointed first librarian in the 
Vatican Library, he lost no time in exploring 
the wider and richer field there offered for his 
cultivation. We all know the results, which 
would form an interesting article for readers of 
“N. & Q.,” under the heading of “‘ Cardinal Mai 
in the Vatican Library.” What a pity no Life 
of his Eminence, like that of Cardinal Mezzofanti 
by the Rev. Dr. Murray, President of Maynooth 
College, has as yet appeared in English. There 
are, I believe, abundant materials at hand. He 
died at Albano, on September 8, 1854, and left 
all his MSS. to the Vatican, J. DaLton, 

Norwich. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE IN GERMANY. 

The republication, in a collected form, of those 
English minor writings, mostly of modern date 
it will appear, which Literature has sanctioned 
by the names of Essays, Critiques, or Reviews 
has been greeted with much applause in Germany. 
The publishing firm of Otto Meissner of Ham- 
burg has just issued the first volume of a series 
of what is generally on the Continent called 
English Essays (English Essays, 8vo, pp. 322. 
Hamburg: Otto Meissner, 1869); and, according 
to the prospectus, four such volumes will be pub- 
lished yearly at the very moderate price of eigh- 
teen-pence (half-thaler) each. Paperand print are 
very good. The prospectus says: — 

“One of the most beautiful blossoms of English litera- 
ture consists in those short compositions which are 
known by the name of Essays, The cultivation of this 
sort of literary production is very ancient in England; 
such men as Bacon and Addison, Hume and Jeffrey, Car- 
lyle and Macaulay having earned no small part of their 
fame by performances of this kind. In our time the great 
critical periodicals, as The Edinburgh, The Quarterly, 
The Westminster, and, from beyond the ocean, the North 
American Review, form the chief depét of similar contri- 
butions from different authors. 

‘- From these rich treasures it is proposed to publish a 
collection of the most eminent among them, under the 
title of English Essays. As the predilection for English 
literature is more and more on the increase on the Con- 
tinent, it is confidently hoped that the present as well as 
the following volumes will meet with a gracious recep- 
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tion from a large circle of readers. The contents is to 
be of the most diversified nature, as, according to Goethe's | 
saying — 

‘Ile who brings much, something will bring to many.’ | 
Compositions on Belles Lettres, on History and Biography, 
on Voyages and Travels, on Sociology, on Art and Natural 
Science will be found to alternate in each volume.” 

The promise is very good, and fairly, very fairly, 
kept by this first volume, although most of the 
contents deserve the appellation of reviews better 
than that of essays, if we wish to measure the 
latter term by those excellent productions of 
Bacon, Addison, Montaigne, Lamb, Southey’s 
most charming papers in The Doctor, &e.; but it 
seems the word essays, in its literary sense, has 
become much more expanded than at Bacon’s, 
Montaigne’s, or even Addison's time. Atall events, 
the bill of fare is very good, and Germans who are 
not able to read the articles in the original re- 
views and journals cannot but be thankful, very 
thankful, for the undertaking. The contents of 
vol. i. are—“‘ Modern English Poets” (Quarterly 
Review, April, 1869; “ Lord Palmerston ” (from 
the volume of biographies by Miss Martineau) ; 
“Lord Derby’s Translation of the Iliad” (Edin- 
burgh Revier ‘, January, 1865); “ Edmund Kean” 
(a review of Mr. F. W. Hawkins’s two volumes, 
The Life of Edmund Kean, (in the Atheneum, 
No. 2160, 1869) ; the excellent article on “ Madame 
Roland” ( Edinburgh Review, April, 1865) ; “ Char- 
lotte Bronté ” (a review of Mrs. Gaskell’s excel- 
lent Zife, from the North American Review, 
October, 1857); “Alexander von Humboldt (by 
Miss Martineau); “ Prince Henry the Navigator ” 
(a review of Mr. R. H. Major's Life, from the 
Edinburgh Review, July, 1868); “ Robert Owen ” 
(a review of Mr. Booth’s Robert Owen, from 
The Atheneum, No. 2182, 1869); “ Nuremberg” 
(an excellent review of Mr. H. T. Whitling’s 
charming Pictures of Nuremberg, from the North 
American Review); to which is added, as a kind 
of appendix, Longfellow’s splendid descriptive 
poem of that — 

“ Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of 

art and song ” ; 

and, lastly, “The True Story of Lady Byron's 
Life ” ( Macmillan, September, 1869), which has 
created as much painful interest on the Continent 
almost as in England; and the very words in the 
beginning of which, “The story of the mistress 
versus wife,” and its bad taste, ignorant violation 
of family affairs, and disregard of all truly womanly 
feelings, have created a storm of disapprobation 
against the vile gossip contained in this story. 

If I have given too long an explanation of the 
little volume, it has been merely to show the 
thankfulness with which such literary undertak- 
ings, as regards England’s rich and racy literature, 
are received on the Continent. 

HERMANN Krnpr. 


BEMOND. 


In Mr. Furnivall’s edition of Hymns to the 
Virgin and Christ, published by the Early English 
Text Society, there occurs a word which he hag 
abandoned in despair. It is found at p. 61, in the 
following stanza :— 

“Quod resoun, ‘in age of .xx. jeer, 
Goo to oxenford, or lerne lawe.’ 

Quod lust, ‘harpe & giterne Pere may y leere, 

And pickid staffe and buckelere, bere-wi to plawe. 

At tauerne to make wommen myrie cheere, 

And wilde felawis to-gidere drawe, 

And be to bemond a good squyer 

Al ny3t til be day do dawe.” 

I venture to suggest the following explanation, 
In Anthony & Wood's History and Antiquities 
of the University of Oxford (ed. Gutch, 1792), 
vol. i. p. 263, under the year 1263, it is related 
that — 

“ Towards the latter end of this year, a little before the 
feast of St. Mathias, Prince Edward the King’s son 
returning from Paris took his journey with his —_ 
towards the Marches of Wales, and passing to Oxford, 
the Burghers thereof shut up their gates against him 
(certain discomposures, occasioned by the Barons, being 
then on foot) so that he was forced to go through the 
Northern suburbs to the King’s Hall in Magdalen parish, 
and there to continue till the next morrow, at what time 
he and his retinue departed. In the mean time the Clerks 
being shut within the Town, and denied a sight of their 
Prince (whose company they much desired within the 
walls) and their usual and daily sports in Beaumont, came 
to Smithgate to have permission to go out for that pur- 
pose, but one of the Baillives being there, flatly denied 
them, and bid them begone to their respective Inns. Upon 
this they returned, and having got axes, sledges, and 
other weapons, as also bows and arrows, which they by 
force took from the Fletchers’ shops, came in great multi- 
tudes and broke the Gate open.” 


The same story is told in verse by Robert of 
Gloucester (p. 540, ed. Hearne), who calls “ Beau- 
mont” Beumound or Beumond. 

I therefore conjecture that “bemond” is the 
same as Beumond, Beumound, or Beaumont, the 
favourite resort of the students of Oxford, for- 
merly the site of a palace built by Henry I, 
the name of which still remains in “ Beaumont 
Street.” “To be to bemond a good squyer” is 
to be a constant frequenter of Beaumont and an 
associate of all the idle and dissolute students of 
Oxford. The mention of “oxenford” in the 
advice of “resoun” appears to suggest this, and 
it is curiously confirmed by a reference to the 
Oxford Munimenta Academica, ed. Anstey. At 
p. 24 we find it was ordained, that by the authority 
of the chancellor an inquisition should be made at 
least once a year, “de perturbatoribus pacis et 
publicis tabernariis et utentibus arte ‘ bokelarie’ 
ac mulierculas in cameris suis detinentibus "—a 
regulation which may serve as a comment upon 
the wild fellows and tavern haunters of the poem. 


At p. 526 is an account of a quarrel between 
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gervant and a scholar, who had fallen out over a | hills, indicating perhaps Arthur's Seat and Salis- 


ame of “swerd and bokelere”’ or “ pykyd staff.” 
if we combine with these the fact that at p. 39 
the number of -regents of the streets appointed to 
keep order outside the north gate is six, while 
only two were told off for duty without the east 
gate, it will be evident that “ bemond ” or Beau- 
mont, to which the north gate led, was more dis- 
orderly than any other suburb of Oxford. In 
Loggan’s map, “ Beaumont” appears as an open 
space in front of “ The White Friars,” and Wood 
tells us that Edward IT. gave his palace in Beau- 
mont, “ which was near to their own mansion,” to 
the Carmelites. (Wood, Hist. i, 248.) 
Wiriram Apis WriGuHr. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND IN 1549. 

The following interesting document, which has 
been presery ed in the Book of Decreets, &c., kept 
in her “ Majesties General Register House for Scot- 
land,” merits attention as affording evidence of 
the desire of those in power to promote the edu- 
cation of youth in Scotland more than three cen- 
turies ago. 

Of Mr. William Nudrie or Niddrie nothing is 
known, neither have any of the elementary works 
enumerated in the letter been found in any library 
in Scotland. This, however, is not very remark- 
able, as the volumes naturally met the same fate 
as that which, in more ¢ivilised times, attends 
school-books. Even at a subsequent date the 
numerous elementary books, the existence of 
which may be traced in the Testaments of our 
Scotish printers and publishers, have entirely 
disappeared. Thus, one copy of Cicero’s Select 
Epistles, defective in the title, but fortunately 
having the imprint and device at the end, is 
believed to be the solitary existing specimen 
of the works of that class which issued from 
the press of Robert Smyth, an Edinburgh printer 
and publisher in 1583. It is bound up with other 
works of Cicero printed by Bynneman at London, 
and was picked up for a trifle some years since, 


having been originally in the library of a country 
] 


clergyman. 

Smyth's Testament was given up by his relict, 
“ Jonet Gairdin,” in name and behalf of “ David 
and Issobell Smyth bairnis and his Airs.” Smyth 
died on May 1, 1602. Both as a printer and 
bookseller, from the stock on hand, he must have 
been a very extensive trader, especially in school 
and psalm-books, Of the Select Epistles of Cicero 
he had no less than 1274 copies in sheets. Of these, 
but one solitary copy, defective in the title, is 
supposed to exist. The following device at the 
end precedes the date: “ Edinburgi apud Rober- 
tum Smytheum, Anno Do, 1583” (12™°). A seal 
placed upon a salmon in a flowing river, probably 
meant for the Frith, is in the foreground; two 


bury Craigs, are behind; at the back isa building 
with a tower or steeple. It is an exceedingly 
rude production, and very unlike the devices of 
other printers of the period : — 


“‘ Ane Letter maid to Mt W™ Nwdrye his factouris and 
assignayis Makand mentioun That qubair ye said Mr 
Williame hes set furth for ye better instructioun of zoung 
Childeryn in the art of grammar to be taucht in Scotis, 
diuerse volumes following: That is to say, Ane schort 
introductioun Elementar digestit into seuin breue taibles 
for ye commodious expeditioun of thame that ar de- 
sirous to reid and write the Scottis toung, Orthoepia tri- 
linguis, Compendianx Latine Linguw, Note Calographice, 
Index Tables, Manuall, breuelie introducing the vnioun 
of the pairtis of orisoun in greik and latene, Speichis with 
thair accidencis, Meditaciones in grammaticem disparte- 
rianam, Meditaciones in publium (sic) Meniographum et 
sapientum dicta, Trilinguis literature Syntaxis, Trilinguis 
grammatice questiones, Ane Instructioun for bairnis to be 
lernit in Scottis and latene, An esement for educatioun 
of zoung gentillmen in literature and vertuous exerci- 
tioun, Ane Ave for Scottis men to reid the frenche toung, 
with ane exhortatioun to ye noblis of Scotland to favour 
thair ald freindis, The genealogie of Inglishe Britonis, 
Quotidiani Sermonis formule, e Pub. Terencii Affri 
Comediis Decerpte, in consideratioun quhairof, Geuis and 
Grantis speciale licence to ye said Williame his fac- 
touris and assignayis to have onlie the prentting of ye 
saidis volumes during ye space of ten jeiris nixt and 
immediatlie followond ye dait heirof or of ony vtheris 
volumes yat it sal happin him to be author or setter furth 
during ye said space with command in the samyn to all 
and sindrie oure souerane lord and ladyis subjectis als 
weill prantaris buke sellaris as ytheris personis within 
this realme, that nane of thame tak vpon hands to 
prent, sell, cause to be prentit, or sauld within yis realme, 
the saidis volumes or ony of thame during ye said space 
bot onelie ye said Maister Williame his factouris and 
assignayis foirsaidis nor to buy ony vtheris sortis 
of impressioun of ye foirsaidis volumes, Bot yame yat 
salbe prentit be ye said Maister Williame his factouris 
and assignayis, And yat yai nor nane of yame do nor 
attempt anything incontrair yis licence vnder all havie 
Charge and offence yat yai or any of yame may commit 
and intent aganis our soueraneis maiesties in that parte; 
And yat in recompensatioun of ye trauelles and Chargeis 
sustenit and to be sustenit be ye said Maister Williame 
his factouris and assignayis foirsaidis In ye furthsetting 
and prenting of ye saidis volumes. At Edinburgh ye 
xxvj day of August the jeir of God say v¢ x liij zeiris 
1549.” 


ASCENTS OF MONT BLANC.* 

Albert Smith's Story of Mont Blanc, and Mr. 
Auldjo’s Narrative of the Ascent (3rd edit. 1856), 
partially afford a key to the list of strangely- 
altered English names quoted by Henry F. Pon- 
sonBy. The ascensionists, on Aug. 13, 1851, were 
the Hon. W. E. Sackville West, Charles G. 
Floyd, Frederick Philips, Albert Smith, and H. 
Vansittart. This last is the “ Wensithait (G. M.),” 
so puzzling to Mr. Ponsonsy. Albert Smith 
writes : — 

“ Mr.Vansittart, who followed us up, did an uncommonly 
plucky thing. He started from Chamouni with one guide 





* See 4 S, iv. 261, 361. 
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only. They carried all they had between them: slept, I 
can't think where, for they never came to the Grands 
Mulets; and reached the top as soon as we did.” 

“ Undreti, Capitaine, 12 aoait, 1818,” was Cap- 
tain Underhill, R.N., who made the ascent on 
Aug. 13, 1819, not 1818. “ Pedwel” was Samuel 


Pidwell, ye eee by Martin Atkins, also | 


English, and Gabriel Hedrengen, a Swede. “ Al- 
pedecolatt, 8 juill. 1852,” is certainly mysterious ; 
nor does the following extract from the above- 
quoted work seem to throw much light upon 
it:— 

“Seven attempts were made this season (1852) to 


reach the summit, and of these aspirants the only suc- | 


J. D. H. Brown and 
Amongst those who 





cessful ones were Messrs. 
Goodall, both English, in July. 


failed were Mr. Lake Russell and son, Mr. Somes, Mr. | 
Grosvenor, Mr. Kennard, Mr. Bulwer, Mr. Usher, and | 


Mr. John Owens, an American comedian, The weather 
was .continuously worse than had been known for some 
years.” 

Mr. Auldjo mentions Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
and Messrs. Blackwell, Birkbeck, and Mr. 


ascent in August 1854; but says nothing of any 
attempts during the following September. He 
also notes the famous ascent by the (late) “ Rev. 
Charles Hudson, Mr. E. 8. Kennedy, and a small 


party of gentlemen, by a new route and without | 


guides,” in August 1855. Whether any resem- 
blance can be traced between these names and 
the remaining ones quoted by Mr. Ponsonsy, the 
ingenious will determine. 

Apropos, at one of those pleasant suppers which 

Albert Smith was wont to give in his “Mont 
slanc” room, at the Egyptian Hall (and con- 
cerning which Mr. Sara has cheerily discoursed 
in a paper entitled “ Shows,” published in Temple 
Bar tor June, 1863), there were present, besides 
the host, Dr. Hamel (whose ascent in 1820 was 
so fatally interrupted), Mr. Auldjo, and Francois 
Favret, the Chamouni guide; to say nothing 
of a veritable Swiss girl in cantonal costume, 
and a great St. Bernard dog. This was a nota- 
ble contingent from Mont Blanc to meet in a 
London room by chance, at a date before an 
Alpine Club existed, to form a bond between 
mountaineers. Indeed, I have a hazy recollection 
that some other ascensionist was also present, but 
my pocket-book entry affords no other names 
than the above. In those days my youthful 
sympathies lay rather with the drama than the 
Alps; and to hover about Charles Kemble and 
T. P. Cooke, who were both of the company, was 
engrossing enough for me that evening. Mr. 
Auldjo may remember the occasion. It was on 
January 21, 1854. 

Before quitting the subject, permit me to re- 
mark that, in my last communication regarding 
it (p. 261), “ Mer de la Céte” should read “ Mur 
de la Céte,” and “Jatrraz” should read “ Tairraz.” 

A Swiss Tramp. 


B. | 


Richardson, as having successfully made the | 


PorTRY oF THE FATHER OF M1LTON.— The 
reader of Professor Masson’s Life of Milton—foy 
the completion of which we are all wistfully 
| looking, not without protest against the over- 
| long delay—will remember that in chapter two 
| an account is given of a “ fine old Queen Elizabeth 
gentleman” ( Phillips’ words), John Lane, as a poet, 
or call him versifier; and that among other things 
are unearthed certain lines of his addressed to the 

aternal Milton, and of the paternal Milton to 
lon with tart, not to say contemptuous, com- 
ment, more especially on the manuscripts of Lane, 
From even such inadequate examination of the 
Lane MSS. as I have hitherto been able to make, 
I rather think that out of the mass of them selec- 
tions might be gleaned well worthy revival ; and 
at any rate the friendship and admiration of the 
composer of “ York” and “Norwich” lead me 
to hesitate in accepting the Professor's sweeping 
condemnation, based as it is avowedly on a mere 
looking over the manuscripts. Be this as it may, 
I feel sure that, spite of his severity on the elder 
Milton’s lines to ei Professor Masson will be 
agreeably disappointed to find that the sonnet in 
question is not the only surviving specimen of his 
muse. I have the pleasure to submit ancther 
| and immensely superior little poem—if the great 
word be allowable—come upon during other re- 
searches. It is found in the following somewhat 
notable, but for long unread volume, by the odd- 
| witted author of the Compter’s Commonwealth :— 





“ Fennor’s Descriptions, or a True Relation of Certaine 
and diuers Speeches, spoken before the King and Queenes 
most excellent Maiestie, the Prince his highnesse, and 
the Lady Elizabeth’s Grace. By William Fexvnor, His 
Maiesties Seruant. London, Printed by Edward Griffin 
for George Gibbs, and are to bee sold at his shop in 
Pauls Church-yard at the signe of the Flower-Deluce, 
1616.” 4to. 

Here are the lines verbatim et literatim : — 

“In Laudem Authoris. 
“ What Enthousiasmos, what celestiall spirit, 
what sacred fury doth thy braines inherit ? 

When as without the libertie of time, 

with reason thou dost couch thy witty ryme 
So quicke, so nimble, and acute that all 
wise men, will hold thy wit Canonicall. 

Why shouldst thou not then weare a wreath of bayes, 

nay a whole groue of Lawrell to thy praise 

On thy ingenious temples, seeing no man 

can match thee, our times best Ouidian ? 
Though in this wit-blest age ther's many men, 

haue gain’d them endlesse glory by their penne, 
Yet none of these could euer say like thee, 

that what they writ was done extempore. 
Therfore were | thy Patrone and possesst 

but halfe that wealth wherewith some men are blest: 

Thou shouldst for euer in thy life inherite 
meanes, as were correspondent to thy merit : 


And being dead thy name should liue inroul’d, 
not in course parchment, but rich leaues of gold. ‘ 
Iounx MELTONNE. 
If the scrivener crop out in these verses, it 
| must also be admitted that the close has a touch 
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of poetic elevation. i 
of rough-and-ready improvisatore, which explains 
allusions in the lines. 
orthography of the signature is “ Meltonne.” This 
agrees partly with Lane, who celebrates — 

“ Those sweet sweet parts Meltonus did compose.” 

Melton, Mylton, Meltonus, Meltonne, Milton, 
are interchanged variations contemporaneously: 
but be it noted that Melton, not as above Mel- 
tonne, is the spelling of the “ Astrologaster.” 

ALEXANDER B. GRosart. 

St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

[These lines are reprinted in Nichols's Progresses of 
James I., iii. 141, and are there attributed to John Melton, 
author of Astrologaster, or the Fiqure-caster, 1620, 4to. 
For some account of him, see “N. & Q.” 284 S. xii. 420. 
Ep. ] 

Dates oF Entry AND First PUBLICATION OF 
Works py Danret Deror.—Mr. Lee in his re- 
cently published Life of Defoe quotes Jan. 27, 
1722, as the date of the first edition of Moll 
Flanders; publisher, W. Chetwood. 

On recently searching the books of entry at 
Stationers’ Hall by the courtesy of the treasurer, 
I find that it is entered on Jan. 12, 172%, in the 
name of Thos. Edlin, as proprietor of the whole 
copyright. No author's name appears in the 
entry. This interval of fifteen days (from Jan. 
12-27) is an unusual period to elapse between 
entry and publication; and the question arises 


whether Edlin issued a previous edition not known | 
to Mr. Lee, or whether, he having obtained the | 


copyright from Defoe, as middle-man, then as- 
signed his right in Moll Flanders for publication 
in succession to Chetwood, Brotherton, and Read, 
whom Mr. Lee names as the publishers of succes- 
sive editions. He may, however, have been the 
printer. 

While on this subject, I may mention that 
The Family Instructor was entered March 31, 
1715, the same day as quoted by Mr. Lee, in the 
name of Eman. Matthews for the whole copy- 
right; noauthor's name appears. Robinson Crusoe 
(first part), which Mr. Lee quotes as published 


Fennor claimed to be a kind | 


It will be noticed that the | 


believed once to have belonged to my collateral 
ancestor Sir Thomas Shirley of St. Botulph’s 
Bridge, in I{untingdonshire. Besides the plates, 
which are in all the copies of Upton, there are 
the following extra plates of seals of arms: — 

1. A small seal, with this inscription, “ sigil- 
lum Johannis d’ Bosco.” 

2. A seal without inscription; three coats im- 
paled — (1) Ross, (2) Stafford, (3) Mortimer; 
above the shield an anchor. 

3. “S. Willi de Hoo.” 
in a circle. 

4. “Sigillum Henrici de Perci, comitis North- 
umbr.” A man in action holding the arms of 
Percy and a banner. 

5. Seal of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, with two shields of the arms of Milo, 
Earl of Hereford. The stock of wood, swans, &c. 

6. Seal of William de Mandeville, Comes 
Esexie. A large seal; the earl on horseback, with 
arms. 

7. Seal of Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. A 
large seal, also his secretum. 

8. Seal‘of Elianor, Duchess of Gloucester, with 
the coat of Bohun, &c. 

9. Seal with the arms of John Montagu, Kat., 
Lord of Werk. 

10. Seals of John de Moun (Mohun), with the 
arms of Mohun, the panels and engrailed cross. 
Ev. Pu. SHIR.ey. 
Lower Eatington Park, Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Five shields of arms 


MARRIAGE IN A PResByTERIAN Cuvurcn.—The 
following, from the Glasgow Evening Citizen of 
Nov. 4, is worthy of insertion in “N. & Q.” as 


| the first instance we have noticed of the celebra- 


April 25, 1719, was entered on 23rd in the name 


of Wm. Taylor for the whole copyright; no au- 
thor’s name. The second part of the same work 
was likewise entered in a similar manner on Aug. 
17,1719, three days before publication; and the 
third part (“Serious Reflections,” &c.) also on 
Aug. 3, 1720, likewise three days before publica- 
tion. 

I have not found Defoe's own name mentioned 
anywhere in the books of the Stationers’ Company, 
and shall be glad to learn if any previous search 
has been more successful. “Antuvr Hatt. 

25, Paternoster Row, 

Upton, “De Srvpro Mrurrart,” ere.: ADDI- 
TIONAL Ptates.—I am in possession of a set of 
proof plates belonging to this work, which is 





tion of marriage in a parish or other Presbyterian 
church in Scotland: — 

“ Marriage in Church—A marriage was celebrated in 
Roseneath parish church on Tuesday (Nov. 2), and al- 
though the day was stormy, the ceremony attracted 
numerous spectators. The service was performed by the 
Rev. R. H. Storey (of Roseneath) and the Rev. J.C, Lees 
of the Abbey, Paisley, who stood at the Communion table 
{which was covered with a beautifully embroidered 
cloth], and used the form of service which, modelled on 
that of John Knox, is to be found in the Church Service 
Society’s volume, Euchologion, At the conclusion of the 
prayers, the choir chanted the 128th Psalm.” 

This is certainly a step in the right direction ; 
and although new to the present generation of 
Scotch Presbyterians, cannot be termed an inno- 
vation, as the Book of Common Order of the 
Church of Scotland, 1564, contains a “ Form of 
Marriage ” to be used in church, G. R. 


Queries, 


ArmorIAL.—I am desirous of knowing what 
family bears the following crest and arms; they 
are on an old seal in my possession, which being 
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much worn I am unable to give the nsete 
more minutely. Crest: A demi-lion rampant. . 
holding in dexter paw a crescent. Arms: Gules, 
a lion rampant regardant in base , on a chief 
. . three crescents. C, Sormeran, 
AxTeLL or BerxkmampsTeap.—Can any cf 
your correspondents supply me with the name 
and parentage of the wife of William Axtell of 
Berkbampstead, Ilerts, and also his parentage ? 
His daughter Anne married Thomas Taylor, Esq. ; 
and their son, Sir Thomas Taylor, Bart., born in 
1662, was ancestor of the Marquis of Headfort. 
In Chauncy’s Antiquities of Herts, a.p. 1700, at 
p. 553, “ Johan Axtyl” is mentioned as having 
signed the declaration of the king’s supremacy 
in 26 Henry VIII. At p. 582, William Axtel is 
mentioned as a chief burgess of Berkhampstead 


in 1628; and William Axtel, Gent., as common 
clerk in 1639. He was probably the father of 
Mrs, Taylor. At p. 589 it is stated that Henry 


Axtel, a rich man, starved himself, and was buried 
in St. Mary’s, Berkhampstead, April 22, 1625. 
Y. 8. M. 
3AKER Famity.—I shall feel obliged to any of 
our readers who can inform me who Thomas 
Jaker of Sissinghurst, Kent, married; also, 
who his son Richard Baker, living temp. Henry 
VII. married. He was father of Sir John Baker, 
Knt., of Sissinghurst, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to Henry VIII., Queen Mary, and Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Privy Councillor. 
MAURICE 


co. 


Denny Day. 
Manchester. 


Bett Emsriems 
of the readers of 
became of Mr. J. 
blems, exhibited 
logical Society ? 


AND Inscriptions. — Can any 
“N. & Q.” inform me what 
Mears’ collection of bell em- 
in 1863 be the Ecclesio- 
W. Marsa. 

ComicaLitiEs.—A bout the year 1835 appeared 
seven, if not more, sheets entitled The Gal lery of 
Comicalities, price threepence each; part vii. has 
upon it “ embracing all the humorous sketches 
which have appeared in that popular sporting 

er, Bell's Life in London, during the last year. 
Printed and published by William Clement, jun., 
170, Strand, of whom may be had parts i. to vi., 
of which two million copies have been sold.” 
My copy has been cut up for a scrapbook, but 
while taking them off the old paper to place them 
in a new book, I find the above information ; and 
on the fourth sheet, that six hundred thousand 
copies were sold of the first three. It also notices 
the names of “Seymour, Chatfield, Alken, and 
others ;” and “‘ characteristic portraits ” by “‘Cork- 
screw (he is his own godfather),” and “ deserves 
the title of Lavater the Second.” Who may this 
draughtsman be ? 

I hay e many woodcuts of each of the sheets, 


fore 
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sketches were drawn. The later ones were sy 

plied by Kenny Meadows and by John Leech 
(some four are signed) especially in part vii, If 
any collector has the sheets in a perfect state, he 


| may probably be enabled to supply a short r¢ ‘sume 


| Some early 


of each, which will no doubt form an inte resting 
addition to the history of this art of illustration, 
ones were drawn by Robert Cruik- 
shank. About the same period was issued a sheet 
or two of “Comicalities,” being the woodcuts 
printed in Hood’s Comic Annual or some work of 
that sort. Those I have also got, but the cuts 
being separated, all clue is lost to their history. 
W. P. 
ALEXANDER Davies or Esvury. — What is 
known of this gentleman, whose heiress married 
Sir Thomas Grosvenor, and brought with her the 
London property by which the house of West- 
minster has gained “much of its present import- 


ance ? C. Jd. 


DESCRIPTIONS WANTED. — Can any one kindly 
point out to me a detailed description of the per- 
sonal appearance of Louise of Orleans, Duchess 
de Berri, wife of the grandson of Louis X1V., or 
of the cel »brate d divine, Dr. Sacheverell ? 

I1ERMENTRUDE, 


Dosus Maegurr Rex FERMANNE ME FI: FE: 
(FIERI FECIT) McccccxxIx.— The above is the 
inscription on an old chalice at Fernyhalgh 
Chapel in Lancashire. I should like to know 
who Dosus Ma guir was, and any a con- 
cerning him? Some of your readers who are 
acq uainted with the curious and inte resting legend 
of Fernyh: ig h may perhaps be able to inform me 
if this Rex Fermanne named in the ins scription on 
the chalice can be identified with the founder of 
the chantry at Lady Well. J. G. JN. 


Ropert Dunxtn of St. Dennis, in Cornwall, 
was ejected during the interregnum, but returned 
to his living on the restoration of Charles IT., when 
he is said to have entered into a religious contro- 
versy with John Milton. No Life of the poet I 
have consulted makes any mention of this. What 
authority is there for the statement which is to 
be found in Davies Gilbert’s oe hial History of 
Cornwall.* Geo. C. BoasE 


Fraser River.—Could any of your readers 
kindly inform me what is the height above the 
sea of the famous terraces of the Fraser river im 
British Columbia: By so doing they would very 
much oblige . W. Buxton. 


GESENIUS at Oxrorp. — Would any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” throw some light on the 
subject of the following somewhat curious anet- 


[* The same statement is made in Walker's Sufferings 


and should be glad to know by whom the earlier | | of the Clergy, Part 11. p. 229.—Ep.] 
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dote, which I extract from the London” Majazine 
for March 1821, vol. iii. p. 303 ? — 

« Professor Gesenius of the University of Halle, one of 
the most distinguished Orientalists now living, lately 
yisited this country for the purpose of copying for pub- 
lication an apocryphal Hebrew writer, of which a perfect 
MS. exists only at Oxford. - It so happens that the apo- 
eryphal work in question appears to have been thought 
genuine by the Apostle Paul. The purpose of the pro- 
fessor having come to the ears of a certuin society, he was 
solicited by them to renounce it, as it might tend to 
unsettle the belief of the multitude. He replied, that he had 
made truth his object through life, and hoped he should 
continue to do so to the last. Money was then offered to 
him. ‘Gentlemen,’ said the professor, ‘you have mis- 
taken your man—if money had been my object, I should 
not have given myself all this trouble to publish a work 
by which I know, from the limited sale it will have, that 
I must be a loser.’ And he indignantly quitted an assem- 
bly so little scrupulous of its morality, and capable of 
offering such an insult to a man of character.” 

Is this anecdote founded on fact? What 
“society” is here meant as undertaking to dis- 
suade Gesenius from pursuing his investigations, 
and then attempting to bribe him? 

From a notice of his life in the Conversations 
Lexicon, it appears that Gesenius visited Oxford 


in 1820, with a view of gathering additional | 


materials for his lexicographical works, and it is 
pretty broadly hinted that his researches were 
discouraged and obstructed by the “ Orthodox 
party,” and that he did not meet with that cour- 
tesy which his distinguished reputation might 
have been expected to secure for him at Oxford. 
R. Tormre. 





Greex Parntine.—An early Greek painting of 
St. Mark, St. Mary, &c., has an inscription in 
capital letters describing it as the work of— 

ANASTAZIOT AOTAOT TOT CLOT. 
Is anything known of this Anastasius ? 
J.C. J. 

Greex Rixe Inscrirtion.—I have in my pos- 
session an antique Greek ring. It is of gold, and 
contains a flat pale-blue stone, looking more like 
a washed-out amethyst than anything else. The 


shield “or with an eagle gules” ; a golden pea- 
cock; four red roses; two beacons fired; two 
plants with golden fruit or flowers, possibly broom 
pods; a crescent and star ; rays shooting upwards ; 
a bird’s talon or claw; a red and white rose with 
ermine spots on the leaves; an ostrich feather 
with the motto “Ich dien.” 
Henry F. Ponsonsy. 

Kratine’s “History or Iretanp.”—Would 
some reader of “N.&Q.,” who is an Irish scholar 
and has access to Keating's History of Ireland (in 
Irish), give me the list of the names of settlers in 
Ireland in the reign of Henry II. as it appears in 
that work? O'’Connér and Mahony, in ¢heir 
translations of Keating, have given lists of those 
names, but as they vary I should very much wish 
to have the list as it is found in the original. 

OSWALD. 

Lonpon Tokens oF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
I have a farthing token, reading—Obv. VAX. 
CHANDLER. IN=G. E. H.; rev. 8S. M. C. L. A. T. C. H. 
=a bull’s head. Can any of your readers versed 
in old London topography assist me to ascertain 


the locality intended by these initials! 


Maura Capreenr.—I should be much obliged 
by a translation of these two words, which appear 
on one of the Oxford tokens of the seventeenth 


century ? J. 8. 8. 


Names or Scorrisn Martyrs. — In the earl 
days of the Scottish Reformation, two wane 
think aunt and niece, were martyred by being 
tied to stakes on the sea-shore under high water 


| mark; the niece being fastened nearer shore than 
| the aunt, in hopes that the sight of the latter's 


inscription, which puzzles me, is the word which | 


is engraved in the centre of the stone, viz. 'Higos. 
This I have in vain tried to decipher, so now pro- 
ceed to lay it before those who are more profound 
Greek scholars than myself. B. C. H. 
Heyry VI. Bapers.—What were the royal 
badges of Henry VI.? I have seen an old paint- 
ing described as the arms of Henry VI. and his 
badges. The outer margin is decorated with the 
well-known devices of the antelope and swan fre- 
quently repeated, and besides these, with a white 
sail on golden yards, superscribed with a motto I 
cannot read. It looks like “ En Dieu je suis.” The 
inner margin contains the arms of France and 
England repeated. The centre contains the royal 
shield surrounded by the following badges :—A 





death might shake her constancy. Will some of 
your correspondents learned in Scottish ecclesi- 
astical history be so good as to supply their 
names ? HERMENTRUDE. 


TnrropHitvs Botanista.— 

“ Rural Beauties; or The Natural History of the Four fol- 
lowing Western Counties—Cornwall, Devonshire, Dorset- 
shire, Somersetshire, by Theophilus Botanista, M.D., with 
Additional Remarks. London: printed and sold by W. 
Fenner, 1757, 12mo.” 

Is there anything known about the real author 
of this book ? G. C, Boass. 


Nicnotas Upatri (4% S, iv. 391.) — Seeing in 
“N. & Q.” certain notes about Nicholas Udall 
reminds me of a book I purchased at a stall in 
Bloomsbury a few days ago; it is called The Key 
to the Holy Tongue, by John Udall, imprinted at 
Leyden, 1593; corresponding exactly with the 
description given of this book in a letter to the 
Gentleman's Magazine, \xxii. 493. Hutchins, in 
his History of Dorset (1803), ii. 504, says that 
this edition of Udall’s Hebrew Grammar is very 
scarce, and considers him to be the same man as 
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John Uvedalo, a learned scholar in James I.’s time, 
son of Sir William Uvedalo, Knt., of Dorset. Can 
any of your correspondents tell me whether I have 
obtained a rare book or not?* Also, what rela- 
tion was this John Udall to Nicholas Udall the 
author of Ralph Roister Doister ? 

J. S. Upan. 

10, Park Street, Grosvenor Square. 

Vaux Famity.—Can any one tell me of any 
accessible pedigrees of the Vauxs of Steersby, co. 
of York ? J.T. 

Wrtson.—In Hunter's History of Sheffield, at 
p. 27, is given a pedigree of the family of Wilson 
of Broomhead. From an extract in my posses- 
sion, I tind that Randle Holme (deputy garter), 
married Elizabeth, daughter of George Wilson of 
Chester, Gent. Her elder brother Charles was 
born July 26, 1647, and living unmarried in 1670. 
When did he die, and was he ever married, and if 
so did he leave issue ? Y.S. M. 


Wrrxe.—Dr. John Wynne was Bishop of Bath 
and Wells 1715-1740, Who was his wife ? 
Y. S. M. 


Queries With Answers. 


ZAMARIEL.—It is remarkable that the letter of 
a child about five or six years old should have 

reserved the name of an author otherwise un- 

nown, In the Life of Charlotte de la Trémoille, 
Countess of Derby, lately published (Lond. 1869, 
p. 11), is a letter from her to her mother, in 
which she says: “I know seventeen psalms, all 
the quatrains of Pibrac, all the huitains of 
Zamariel,” &c. Upon which the authoress of the 
Life, Madame Guizot de Witt, observes (p. 12) :— 

“Most Protestant families have kept up the pious 
habit of learning the Psalms by heart: some people yet 
remember the quatrains of Pibrac, but who has ever 
heard of the huitains of Zamariel ? The measure of the 
verse and the name of the poet have alike vanished 
from the memory of men,” 

In Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire (iv. 627) will 
be found a list of editions of Pibrac, a manuscript 
of which this year sold in Paris for 1000 francs 
(Bibliophile Frangais, iii. 62, No. 548), at the sale 
of the library of M. le Baron J.P. Can any one 
give information about Zamariel ? 

W. E. Bucktey. 

[“ Zamariel ” was a nom de plume of Antoine de la Roche 
Chandieu, one of the most distinguished Huguenots and 
voluminous writers in the sixteenth century. The 
“huitains of Zamariel,” to which Madame Guizot de 
Witt refers, are better known by the title the author 
himself bestowed upon them, namely, Octonaires sur 
la Vanité du Monde, and have been redeemed from 
oblivion by Du Verdier. The Messrs, Haag, in their 


~[* At the sale of the Rev, Wm. Maskell’s books it only 
fetched 3s.—Ep. ] 





La France Protestante (s. vr. “Chandieu, Antoine de,” 
tom. iii. p. 332), have selected one from them as a speci- 
men of his poetical talent. } 


Bisnor Ricwarp Wits. — Richard Willis, 
who died Bishop of Winchester in 1734, was son 
of a capper in Bewdley—once the staple trade, but 
now extinct in that ancient borough. A short 
account of him appears in Chambers’ Biographical 
Illustrations of Worcestershire, which states that his 
descendants at the time of that publication (1820) 
held the manor of Malden, under a lease from 
Merton College granted to him. As this bishop 
was perhaps the most eminent native of a town 
with which I have been long connected, I wish 
to know where I can find an account of his life, 
and whether his descendants still exist in any 
part of the kingdom. Tomas E. WInNINeTon, 


[An excellent memoir of Bishop Richard Willis is 
given in Cassan's Bishops of Winchester, part iii. 215-222, 
as well as in his Bishops of Sherborne and Salisbury, 
pp. 202-209. Bishop Willis’s wife, Isabella, was buried 
in the north vault of Chelsea church,“Noy. 1727, but he 
was interred in Winchester cathedral. This prelate, 
when on the throne of Gloucester, and then labouring 
under a fit of the gout, was waited on by a clergyman of 
his diocese, who having remarked that the gout removed 
and kept off all other maladies, proceeded to congratulate 
his lordship on having taken a new lease of his life. On 
which the bishop replied to his flatterer—* Have I taken 
a new lease of my life? Then I can assure you itis a 
lease at a rack rent,”] 


Gotp Mepat, 1602.—Can any of your readers 
explain the legend on a gold piece of Queen Eliza- 
beth of the date 1602, and its diameter 14 inch? 

Obv. Bust with ruff and richly ornamented 
dress; sceptre fleury in right hand, globe in left, 
inscribed — 

“ CADET .A.LATERE.TUO.M: ET, X.M.A. DEX- 
TRIS . TVIS , ELIZ . REGINA.” 

Rev. Draped female figure standing with right 
foot on a dragon and the left on a snail, crown 
over, supported by two hands emanating from 
two full faces representing sun and moon, in- 
scribed— 

“ CASTIS . DIADEMA . PERENNE. 
MIN . 16, 
ERVA . 02.” 
H. H. 

Portsmouth. 

[The inscription on this gold medal is taken from 
Psalm xc. 7: “ Cadent a latere tuo mille, et decem millia 
a dextris tuis.” ( Vulgate.) There is a notice of it in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, New Series, iii. 72. No example 
is to be found in the British Museum. ] 


Gop’s SerJEANT DEATH. — 

“It may be God’s Serjeant (Death) in their appreben- 
sions, hath arrested them, ready to carry them before 
dreadfull Tribunall of a just and terrible God.”—Joha 
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Brinsley, 2nd treatise On Mystical Implantation, or Graft- 


ing the Son of God in Man, or rather Man in God, p. 97, 
1652. 

This bold figure of speech seems not new to me. 
Does it occur in any of our older poets or drama- 
tists J. A. G. 

[This figure of speech may be found in the dying words 
of Hamlet (Act V. Se. 2): — 

« You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 

That are but mutes or audience to this act, 
Had I but time (as this fell sergeant, Death 
Is strict in his arrest), O, I could tell you.” 

Again, in Shakspeare’s 74th Sonnet : 

“ When that fell arrest, 
Without all bail, shall carry me away.” 

So, in Silvester’s Dubartas : 

“ And Death, serjeant of the eternal Judge, 
Comes very late to his sole seated lodge.” 

Srccarp1aNn Laws.—In The Times of Nov. 18, 

1869, there is an extract from the Italian paper 


| William the Lyon. 


The Nazione, in which mention is made of the | 


Siccardian laws. Can you enlighten me as to the 
expression Siccardian ? A. 
[The Siccardian, or more properly Sichardian laws, are 
the same as the Roman constitutions, i. e, the decrees 
and decisions of the Roman emperors, and forming a part 
of what appear in the codes of Theodosius and Justinian 
as imperial edicts, &c. Several collections of these were 
made from age to age: all or nearly all of which, how- 
ever, are lost. In 1528, Joannes Sichardus recovered 
some fragments of the constitutions from the time of 
Septimius Severus to Diocletian, and published them at 
Basle; and to these the correspondent of Zhe Times no 
doubt refers. Sichardus has subjoined the ancient inter- 
pretatio, together with a collection of the Novella Counsti- 


“ Culedonia Sylva, was a great Wood that run alongst 
the faces ef those Hills of Caledonia. It divided the 
Scots and Picks: and being well furnished with Wild 
Game, especially with fierce white Bulls and Kine, it was 
the place of both their huntings, and of their greatest 
Controversies.” 

Valerius Flaceus terms the sea between Gaul 
und Britain the Caledonian Ocean; and Ausonius 
designates it as the Caledonian Sea—that is to 
say, the highway to Caledonia, for it has never 
been asserted that the southern portion of Britain 
bore that name. 

The existence of forests in North Britain at a 
very remote period of history is beyond doubt. 
In one part of the country a Caledonian wood of 
very considerable extent existed in the time of 
The evidence of this fact is 
clear and distinct, having been proved scripto, as 
we shall immediately show, 

The learned John Selden, who, from his great 
legal acquirements and research, was at one time 
on the point of being created Lord Chancellor of 
England in the reign of Charles I., was the author 
of a work well known to historical and legal 
students as Selden’s Titles of Honour. In the 
second edition of this valuable treatise, the 
writer mentions that he had in his hand whilst 
writing a fair charter or parchment, executed 
in 1171, in favour of Morgund, the son of Gil- 
locher, Earl of Mar, in which the earldoms of 
Mar and of Moray were granted to Morgund and 
his heirs. This deed was executed at Burne- 
muthe in the Merse, ¢.e. Berwickshire. It may be 
asked, How had Selden access to a charter rela- 
tive to a Scotch earldom? But the answer is 
plain:—He was Keeper of the Records; and we 


| know, from Rymer's Federa and from Palgrave,* 


tutiones of Theodosius, Valentinian, and other emperors. | 


His edition is without annotations ; but in the margin he 
has inserted various readings. 


Replies. 
CALEDONIAN FORESTS. 
(4* 8. iv. 335.) 
Pliny (Hist. Nat., lib. iv. c. 30) observes: 
a triginta propé jam annis notitiam ejus Romanis 
armis non ultra vicinitatem silvee Caledoniz pro- 
pagantibus.” It may, therefore, be taken as a 
fact that, in the time of Pliny, there did exist in 
the island of Britain what he terms “ silve Cale- 


doni,” thus indicating wooded districts in Cale- | 


that a great mass of documents connected with 
the competition between Bruce and Baliol were 


| taken to London, and are still, in so far as they 


have not been dilapidated by time, preserved 
among the records in the Tower. Amongst these 


| is one particularly interesting to the Scotch anti- 


quary as regarding the old territorial earldoms; 


| and in a memorandum relative to Donald, Earl 
| of Mar, express reference is made to the charter 


donia: so that the only point for consideration is | 


the locality. 

We find in Christopher Irvine’s Historie Sco- 
tice Nomenclatura Latino-Vernacula (Edin. 1682) 
these : — 

“ Caledonia, It properly signified that countrey that 
lay alongst the face of the Hills, from Aberdene unto 
Cumberland. 


granted by King William to Earl Morgund, which 
appears to have then been in the Earl's possession. 

Tt is an historical fact that William and his 
brother, who had gone to England to be present 
at the injudicious coronation of the heir-apparent 
of Henry IL., entered into an agreement with that 
ungrateful youth to assist him in a rebellion 
against his father on condition of a cession being 
made to William of the counties of Cumberland 
and Northumberland. Upon William’s return, 
he took measures to promote the expected rising, 


| but was delayed in his arrangements by the revolt 


' 





* Documents and Records relative to the History of 
Scotland, royal 8yo, 1837, p. 21, 
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in the North of Scotland of the men of Moray- 
shire. This was ultimately put down; and it was 
then, or about that time, that Morgund proceeded 
to the Lowlands for his investiture. He found 
that William had gone towards the Borders, and 
was then in Berwickshire, whither he followed 
him, and found him with his army, attended by 
his counsellors, in what was termed his “ New 
Forest.” The words of the charter are as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Sciatis presentes et futuri Morgundum filium Gil- 
locheri quondam Comitis de Marre, in mea presentia 
venisse apud Hindhop Burnemuthe, in mea nova foresta, 
decimo Kalendarum Junii, anno gratie MCLXX1., petendo 
jus suum de toto comitatu de Marre, eorum communi 
consilio et exercitu regni Scotie ibidem congregato.” 

This forest unquestionably covered a very great 
portion of Berwickshire, and it is understood ves- 
tiges of it may yet be traced. It extended to the 


walls of Berwick-on-Tweed, then in possession of 


the Scotish monarch. Burnmouth, which is still 
known by that name, is about six miles north- 
ward from that town. 

In the year 1173 William, having been cer- 
tiorated that the younger Henry had risen in 
rebellion against his father, redeemed his pledge, 
and, crossing the Tweed, after the usual fashion 
of the times, devastated the counties of which he 
had been promised possession; but a stop was 
very speedily put to his progress, as he was driven 
back to Berwick, which was besieged by the 
English, and, as a proper punishment for his 
double-dealing, had his town of Berwick taken 
from him and burnt. When reconstructed, it 
may reasonably be supposed that the New Forest 
—_ the timber. 

No doubt this only proves the existence of a 
forest in this part of Caledonia in 1171, but it 
leads to the inference that there must have been 
an older forest than this New Forest. Indeed we 
may assume this when we reflect that one of the 
principal amusements of the Kings of Scotland 
and their predecessors in that district, the Kings 
of Northumberland—when not engaged in quar- 
relling with their neighbours—was hunting the 
wild bears and wolves with which the country 
abounded, and whose lairs must of necessity have 
been amongst woods. Some of your readers may 
remember that Barclay, in one of his rare works,” 
states that so late as 1563 wolves still existed in 
the forests of Athol; and that her majesty Queen 
Mary was present at a grand hunting-feast, in 
which, alee an immense supply of deer (360 in 
number), five wolves were killed. In the same 
book the author remarks that the Earl of Athol 
had with him 2300 mountain Scots — 

“ quos vos hic Scotos sylvestres aprpellatis, quibus nego- 
tium dedit ut cervos congerent ex sylvis et montibus 
Atholiw, Badenochi, Mariz, Moraviz, aliisque vicinis 


regionibus.” 


* Barclains contra Monarchomachos, Paris, 1600, 4to. 





From the remains of the trunks of trees which 
have been found in the bogs and morasses in the 
Orkneys and Hebrides, it is apparent that at one 
period (perhaps when Pliny lived) there were 
forests in those places. 

In the interior parts of Scotland there is also 
evidence of forests. As an instance:—In the 
county of Kincardine, the Commonty of Cowie 
was usually designated the “ Forest of Cowie,” 
indicating that there had been a forest there. In 
December 1831, while digging peats and clearing 
away the moss of Kincardine, there were found 
the remains of some of the Celtic inhabitants of 
ancient Caledonia. There was discovered at the 
bottom of the moss, about ten feet below its surface, 
a number of oaken faggots charred at the ends and 
arranged in a circle, in the centre of which there 
had been a fire, for what purpose is uncertain. 
The faggots had been cleft, and there were marks 
of edged tools upon them. Near this place was 
found a target, which consisted of a circular oaken 
board covered with hide. The fagyots were very 
hard, and had assumed the appearance of ebony. 
These facts demonstrate that, at a time not later 
than that of Severus, there must have been wood 
used for all purposes growing in that district, and 
probably in the very vicinity of the spot where 
these relics were found. 

After much consideration, we are inclined to 
dissent from the opinion of Mr. Cosmo Innes, that 
there was no wood at all in Scotland, and to 
hold that the “Sylva Caledonie” was pretty 
much as described by Christopher Irvine in his 
useful little book. 

As to the assertion of some writers, who have 
placed the Caledonia forest at one time in Kent 
and at another time throughout Lincolnshire, it 
carries absurdity on the face of it. 


W. H. Loeay. 





Berwick-on-Tweed. 


So far as the slight notices to be gathered from 
Roman writers give information respecting the 
state of Caledonia, I think they tend to confirm 
the general opinion that has been formed respect- 
ing it, that it was covered to a great extent with 
wood. Of course I do not enter into the question 
as to the limits of ancient Caledonia, which pos- 
sibly never had distinct boundaries, but I assume 
that it was coextensive with what was latterly 
known as the Kingdom of Scotland. Strabo, whe 
flourished at the beginning of the Christian era, 
is the first who shows by his account that he had 
a tolerably correct knowledge of the state of the 
island. Le says (iv. c. 5, ed. Tauchn.): én s 
h wAclorn tis vijcov medias wal xarddpyuos —" LHe 
most of the island is level and wooded.” And, 
again: wéAcs 8 abray ciow of Spvuol—* The woods 
are their cities”: no doubt mere stockades, like 
what the New Zealanders of the present day 
have. 
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It is, however, Pliny (born 4.p. 23, died a.p. 79) | 
who first introduces us to the Caledonian woods | 
in the following passage (1. Z.iv. 30, 1, ed. Le- | 
maire) :— 

“Triginta prope jam annis notitiam ejus Romanis 
armis non ultra vicinitatem silve Caledoniw propagan- 


tibus.” 

It may indeed be a question whether the Roman 
armies had penetrated so far north when Pliny 
wrote, but he must at all events have heard of 
the woods of Caledonia. A few years later oc- 
curred the campaigns of*Agricola (A.D. 78 to A.D. 
84) in which we find Tacitus repeatedly referring 
to the difficulties and dangers which the Roman 
troops encountered. Woods and marshes (“ silvze 
et paludes ”’) are always mentioned as the two 
chief obstacles that impeded their progress. It is 
in the sixth campaign of Agricola (4.D. 83), when 
he had fairly got into Scotland and come in con- 
tact with the Caledonians, that we hear (c. 25) 
of the soldiers boasting of the “ sylvarum et mon- 
tium profunda” which they had surmounted ; 
and when the Caledonians made a night attack on 
his camp—believed to have been at Lochore, 
where ditches and other traces of a Roman camp 
are still to be seen—we are told by Tacitus (c. 26) 
“Nisi paludes et sylv fugientes texissent, de- 
bellatum illa victoria foret.”. Then we have the 
great battle at the foot of the Grampians (A.D. 84), 
andin the speech put by Tacitus into the mouth of 
Galgacus, he says (c. 31), when complaining of 
the treatment which his countrymen received 
from the Romans, “ Corpora ipsa ac manus sylvis 
ac paludibus emuniendis, inter verbera ac contu- 
melias, conterunt.” When Agricola (c. 33) ad- | 
dresses his soldiers, he warns them that the same 
woods which they had succeeded in passing on | 
their way to the North would prove fatal to 
them in a retreat with an enemy hanging on their 
rear: “ Nam ut superisse tantum itineris, sylvas 
evasisse, transisse sestuaria, pulchrum ac decorum 
in frontem, ita fugientibus periculosissima, que 
hodie prosperrima sunt.” And then after the | 
Caledonians were defeated we are told (c. 37) that 
Agricola caused the horsemen to traverse the 
woods where they were less dense, “simul rari- 
ores sylyas equitem persultare jussit.” 

It is thus, I think, evident that Agricola had 
impressed the mind of his son-in-law Tacitus 
with the idea that the difficulties of the war arose 
principally from the thickly wooded nature of the 
country, and the numerous marshes. I suppose 
that no one will deny that in early times, before 
drainage was understood, Scotland was covered 
with lochs and marshes. If this is granted, I do 
not see why there should be any doubt as to woods 
being also predominant. 

In Florus we have the woods twice referred 
to; once (i. 17, 3) where he calls it “ Calidonius 
saltus,” and compares the “Ciminius saltus” in 








Etruria to it as being equally full of terror to tra- 
vellers ; and, again (iii. 10, 18), where he says, 
“ Calidonias sequutus in silvas,” but Florus is re- 
ferring to Cvesar’s expedition to Britain, and is 
evidently mistaken in supposing that he ever 
reachell the northern part of the island. At all 
events it is a proof that Florus was acquainted 
with the woods of Caledonia. Then Ptolemy 
speaks of Kadn3dviws Spuuds, and coming down to the 
time of the Emperor Severus, A.p. 211, we have the 
same reference to its woods in Herodian (iii. 48) 
when he tells us that the defeated barbarians 
escaped to the woods—aaré tots wiv padla iv 4 puyh 
Kal dieAdvOavov ty te Spuucis wad €rteor; and at the 
same period we find Dion Cassius thus speaking 
of Severus: éo¢Budrcev és tijy Kadndoviay* Ka) did 
abriv, duvInra mpdypara toxe, tds Te TAas Téurwv, Kal 
rd weréwpa Karackdstev, TA Te EAN xovviww — “ He 
made an expedition into Caledonia, and penetrat- 
ing into it, he performed wonderful deeds, cutting 
down woods, levelling high ground, and filling 
up marshes.” Again: we find in Eumenius 
(Panegyr. ad Constantin. 7) the following passage, 
bringing the description of the country ion to 
A.D. 306-337 : “ Non dico Caledonum, aliorumque 
Pictorum silvas et paludes, sed nec Hiberniam 
proximam.” This panegyric of Constantine is 
said to have been pronounced by Eumenius A.D, 
310. In fact, in every case when an ancient 
writer has occasion to mention Caledonia, the 
wooded state of the country seems uppermost in 
his mind, and I do not, therefore, see how there 
can be any doubt that this was its general cha- 
racter. 

The state of Scotland even in medieval times 
shows, I think, that woods continued to be its 
marked character. I take Dumfriesshire, with 
which I am best acquainted, but I have no doubt 
that it is a fair specimen of the other parts of 
Scotland. I find the following passage (p. 131) 
in that very valuable work entitled History of 
Dumfries by William McDowall (Edin. A. and C. 
Black, 1867,) on this subject, confirming the view 
which I have adopted : — 

“In the thousand years which elapsed after the inva- 
sion of Agricola, no perceptible impression seems to have 
been made on the original woodlands of the county. 
When the Scoto-Saxons settled within its vales, they 
found clumps of forestry in all directions; and hence the 
frequent occurrence throughout the district of the Saxon 
term weald, which signifies ‘a woody place.’ Familiar 
instances are found in the names Ruthwald, Mousewald, 
Torthorwald, and Tinwald; and in the following, where 
the word appears in its modern form : Locharwood, Priest- 
wood, Helwood, Netherwood, Meiklewood, Noftwood, 
Blackwood, Kinmountwood, Dunskellywood, Woodhall, 
Woodlands; and in others, such as Hazelshaw, Black- 
shaw, Cowshaw, Laneshaw, and Bonshaw, in which a 
synonymous word for ‘wood’ is introduced. The oaks, 
firs, and birches embedded in the mosses of Nithsdale and 
Annandale afford abundant evidence of the same fact; 
and fine natural wood, the progeny of primitive forests, 
still fringes many of the rivers and streams. The parishes 
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of Morton, Durisdeer, and much of the neighbourhood, 
were in ancient times covered with trees, the resort of 
the wild boar, the wolf, the stag, and other animals of 
the chase.” 

I leave some other correspondent to show that 
much of Scotland during the Middle Ages was in 
the same woodland state. 

Cravrurp Tarr RaMaGe. 


WAS MACBETH THE THIRD MURDERER OF 
BANQUO? 
(4 S. iv. 282, 412.) 

I cannot see that Mr. Patron has made bis case 
any better by his somewhat lengthy letter. He 
thinks now there were two feasts—an entertain- 
ment at seven, and yet a supper at midnight, 
when the night was “almost at odds with morn- 
ing, which was which.” Now, besides that this 
rere-supper seems a very strange proceeding after 
a late dinner at seven, it must be remembered 


that it was not till after the guests had gone that | 


the night was “almost at odds with morning.” 


Consequently (as Mr. Paton even must grant | 


that some time was taken up by the banquet) this 
rere-supper was between ten and eleven, just in 
fact when the guests of the seven o'clock enter- 
tainment had not left the dining-hall very long. 
Now, for my own part, I do not believe there was 
more than one banquet (which, I think, is shown 
by Act IIT. Se. i, 40-43, 
“ Let every man be master of his time 

Till seven at night: to make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 

Till supper-time alone ;” 
where I think the supper-time and the seven 
o'clock are plainly the same, as otherwise it 
would be very harsh); and I still hold to the 
interpretation of Sc. iv., which I suggested, but I 
thought it well to show the strangeness of Mr. 
Parton's case from his own point of view. 

Mr. Paton seems to show the weakness of his 
arguments by harping so much on the words 
“agitated condition.” I suppose any man who 
had just committed a murder would be in an 
agitated condition ; at any rate Mr. Paton (who 
must grant that Macbeth was agitated, if only by 
the ghosts) ought to be the last man in the world 


to say the third murderer was not or would not | 


have been agitated. 

As to Mr. Paton'sobjection that the confidants 
of Macbeth I spoke of were not likely to commit 
murder under his sanction, I should say they were 
just the sort. Murders are generally (always such 
murders as these) committed by sneaking scoun- 
drels. 
character, and the attempt to make Eugene Aram 
such never succeeded. 

The apparition, being only the creature of Mac- 


A murderer is not generally a dignified | 
| considered nothing like slaying nobility in those 


beth’s imagination, would of course assume all | 
| 





sorts of fearful forms. We are not to take, in a great 
poet, every little point, and insist on the 
ment, as if it were a case for my Lord Chief Jus. 
tice to decide. 

I was a little too hasty, I must admit, in saying 
that the third murderer “‘ gives no orders.” He 
certainly “repeats no orders,” for the orders, [ 
hold with Steevens, relate simply to the time 
and the post of action, both which things Macbeth 

told them he would let them know. 
| It is a great pity that Mr. Paton seems (by 
quoting his words again) to be resolved to stick 
| to his error about the striking out of the light. 
There cannot be the shadow of a doubt that the 
first murderer struck it out. 

I cannot see why Macbeth should disguise him- 
self from the murderers. That he would from 
Banquo and Fleance is highly probable. 

If Macbeth were on the spot, why did he not 
settle, or get settled, Fleance, whose destruction 
was far more desired than Banquo’s ? 

When Mr. Paton, in a most picturesque man- 
ner, brings in the apparition nodding “ Thou art 
the man,’ Mr. Paton seems to be nodding too, 
like the good Homer; for the nodding or non- 
nodding of the apparition has nothing to do with 
the matter before us. 

Mr. Paton does not touch on one of the most 
important points which I brought forward (con- 
sequently I consider him a convert there). I allude 
to the two aside speeches, which are very im- 
portant, as even if Macbeth was likely to try to 
impose on the murderers he would certainly not 
talk nonsense to himself. I did not see the ad- 
vantage of repeating myself, so have only touched 
on points where it seemed requisite to say some- 
thing fresh. 

Finally, it is not Shakspere’s manner to con- 
ceal from his audience the facts of the case ; nor 
indeed of any dramatists till Byron (who did not 
write his Manfred for the stage); in fact, if any- 
thing, the audience are let too soon into the plot. 
Then again, the character of Macbeth seems to 
me to be entirely opposed to the idea of his taking 
part personally in the murder of Banquo. Pro- 
fessor Gervinus does not seem to me happy in his 
comparing Macbeth and Richard III. (of course I 
mean, in both, not the characters of history but 
the portraits of Shakspere). Richard III. was 
knave from his youth up; it was not till Macbeth 
was advanced in life that he was tempted, and 
fell. Macbeth was personally very averse to shed- 
ding nobie blood. It was long before he could be 
got “ to the sticking place” in the case of Duncan, 
and long and bitterly he repented of that crime. 
He did indeed slay the grooms, but that was 


days. Such a man does not seem to me to have 
been likely to have murdered Banquo personally. 
At almost the end of the play, he prays Macduff 
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EEE 
(before he knew the strange circumstances of 
his birth) to stand off, not from cowardice, but 
because he had already done too much harm to 
his family. Macbeth was a noble but weak spirit ; 
Richard III. never repented but of doing less 
harm than he wished to do. 

I am afraid I have encroached too much on 
your valuable space, but it seemed to me that 
guch strange and novel ideas were not well put 
upon Shakspere, unless carried out by very strong 
evidence. Erato Ils. 

Trin. Coll. Cambs. 


THE WORD “METROPOLIS.” 
(4 8. iv. 335, 416.) 


Strictly speaking, and looking to ancient custom, 
the Bishop of London is the metropolitan bishop, 
and his diocese the metropolitan see. The true 
title of the Archbishop of Canterbury is the Patri- 
arch of Canterbury=the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
Constantinople, &c., & apx:, xarhp, chief father of 
all the fathers of the church. In primitive times 
the chief of the bishops was called Metropolitan, 
because he lived in the metropolis, and was obliged 
to live there. Chambers says in his Cyclopedia, 
sub voce— 

“ The Roman empire having been divided into thirteen 
dioceses, and one hundred and twenty provinces ; each 
diocese and each province had its metropolis or capital 
city, where the proconsul, or the vicar of the empire, had 
his residence. 

“To this civil division the ecclesiastical was afterwards 
adapted, and the bishop of the capital city had the direc- 
tion of affairs, and pre-eminence over all the bishops 
of the province. His residence in the metropolis gave 
him the title of metropolitan. 

“ This erection of metropolitans is referred to the end of 
the third century, and was confirmed by the Council of 
Nice, Indeed, Archbishop Usher and de Marca maintain 
it to be an establishment of the Apostles, but in vain. 
For it is next to certain that the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment was regulated on the foot of the civil, and that it 
was hence the name and authority of metropolitans was 
given to the bishops of the capital cities of the empire or 
the provinces that composed it. This is so true, that in 








the contest between the Bishop of Arles and the Bishop of | 


Vienne, each of whom laid claim to the metropolitanship 
of the province of Vienne, the Council of ‘Turin appointed 
that whichever of them could prove his city to be the 
civil metropolis, should enjoy the title and rights of eccle- 
siastical metropolitan.” 1 ; 


So that, after all, the writer in The Times is, at | 
least, guiltless of perpetrating an absurdity “in | 


styling the bishopric of London the metropolitan 


” 


see. And if absurdity there be, it undoubtedly 


lies the other way, involving a kind of a lucus a | 


non lucendo derivation. 

_ The view is not correct that every metropolitan 
i an archbishop. The Bishop of Montreal is 
metropolitan of Canada; the Bishop of Calcatta 


18 metropolitan of India, but neither of them are | 
| 


archbishops, or, at all events, so styled. 


At the risk of giving offence, I must respectfully 
recommend Tgwars to his logic. If the “ capital 
city ” of a country, and the metropolis of the same 
country, be not convertible terms, then I have to 
learn what are—certainly two and two and four 
are not. 

The Editor of “N. & Q.” stands in need of no 
apologist. His courtesy is quite on a par with his 
acquirements, and it is the former which leads 
him often, I make no doubt, to insert matter 
which he intends not for a moment “ to endorse.” 
We all of us write twaddle very often, which, but 
for the consideration of this most considerate of all 
editors, might probably never see the light. 

Epauunp Tew, M.A. 





Considering that a metropolisis “ the chief city 
of a province or kingdom,” and that the word can 
be used in both a civil and ecclesiastical sense, it 
seems to me that there is no error in applying 
the term “metropolitan see” to either of the 
bishoprics of London or Canterbury. London is 
the metropolis—s. e. the civil or state metropolis— 
of England; and, as R, C. L. observes, what is 
connected with it is “ metropolitan”; ergo, the 
bishopric of London is the metropolitan see. But 
Canterbury being ecclesiastically the chief city of 


| the ecclesiastical province of Canterbury, is also a 


metropolis; ergo, its bishopric is also the metro- 
politan see. Speaking in an ecclesiastical sense, 
Athanasius calls Milan the metropolis of Italy : 

“(Qmnes Provincie [in the Italica Dicecesis}], ut in 
civilibus sub ab Imperatore illis dato vicario, ita in eccle- 
siasticis Mediolanensi primati, ut suo metropolitano, 
parebant. Quare ab Athanasio Mediolanum Italia metro- 
polis sicut Romane ditionis metropolis Roma, nominatur.” 
(Crakanthorpe, Defensio Ecclesia Anglicane. Lon. 1625, 
p. 145). 

As to the title of London to be called, par excel- 
lence, the metropolis, I think the question should 
be, not what writer and what Act of Parliament 
first used the word metropolis to signify London, but 
what writer and what Act would use it to signify 
any other place in England. A. M.S. 


LIVRE TOURNOIS, 
(4 S. iv. 410.) 


Monsieur le Rédacteur,—Je m'empresse d’en- 
voyer 4 votre correspondant de Palerme (Mr. H. 
Y.) le renseignement qu’il demande, dans le n° 98 
des. Notes and Queries, au sujet de la “ Livre Tour- 
nois.” Etant de la ville de Tours, qui a donné son 
nom a cette monnaie, je suis 4 méme de faire les 
recherches nécessaires pour arriver 4 un bon ré- 
sultat. 

Charlemagne partagea la livre d'argent ( laquelle 
valait 5760 grains ou 367 grammes, 128 milli- 
grammes) en 20 sous de 12 deniers chacun, de 
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sorte que la taille du denier était de 240 a la 
livre. 

En y supposant 1/24 d'alliage, le denier valait 
done 54 centimes. I] fut en outre partagé en 
2 oboles, pesant chacune 12 grains. 

En 1103, Philippe I** méla un tiers de cuivre 
& l’argent des deniers. II institua le poids de 
mare & l’usage des monnayeurs, en prenant pour 
cela les 2/3 de la livre de Charlemagne, c’est-a- 
dire 3840 grains ou 244 grammes 792 milliémes. 

Dix ans aprés, Louis-le-Gros mit la moitié de 
cuivre dans le denier, lequel allant toujours en 
s’altérant, {init parn’étre plus qu’une menue mon- 
naie de cuivre, jusqu’a Louis XIV, sous le régne 
duquel on cessa d’en frapper. 

Dés le x11° siécle, les populations, pour se re- 
connaitre au milieu de la confusion monétaire, 
s'étaient accoutumées & prendre pour types les 
monnaies de certaines localités. Par exemple le 
Denier Tournois, ainsi appelé parce qu'il était 
frappé & Tours. 

te monnaie 7ournois avait cours dans le Midi, 

ar une décision de Philippe-Auguste. 
Tournois était de 20 sous. 

Ceci étant donné, en se servant du tableau sui- 
vant, on arrivera a trouver les poids et la valeur 
de la livre Tournois au x11I° siécle : — 


Tableau des réductions que la livre de Charlemagne a 
souffertes jusqua nos jours. 
Liv. Sous. Den 
Charlemagne (768-1113) . . . . . 66 08 00 
Louis VI et Louis VII (1113-1158) . 8 13 06 
Phitippe-Auguste ....... 19 18 00 
St Louis et Philippe-le-Hardi . . . 18 O4 II 
Philippe-le-Bel (1285-1314). . . . 17 19 00 
De nos jours : 
La livre remplacée parle franc . . 1 00 03 
La livre Tourncis valait sous Philippe-Au- 
guste 20 francs 40 centimes; le sou 1 franc 02 
centimes et le denier 8 centimes. 
Le Conservateur de la 
Bibliothéque de Tours, 
Tours. 


DoRANGE. 


HORACE, CARM. I. 28. 
(4™ S. iv. 414.) 

It is a sad thing to have to deal with so per- 
severing an opponent as Mr. Tew, especially on a 
subject which he seems to have taken up now for 
the first time. Yet I must reply, though on these 
dark days I can hardly see to write. I will, how- 
ever, be as brief as possible, and I will not take up 
the space of “ N. & Q.” with another line on the 
subject, let Mr. Tew exult over me as he will. 


To begin: Mr. Tew might have saved himself 


all the trouble he has taken about Libera, if he 
had been aware that the Latin religion knew 
nothing whatever about the marriages and births 


La livre 


of its deities, and that therefore Libera could not 
\ 


es 
be the daughter of Ceres. She was in fact whet 
the Hindoos call the Sakti, or female power of 
Liber; and one of the best things in my Mytho. 
logy is the explanation I have given, for the tirst 
time, of the cause of their union with Ceres jp 
the temple at the Aventine. Further, Libera jg 
not Persephone, the spouse of Hades ; for the Latin 
religion knew nothing of any place analogous 
to the Erebus of the Greeks, the Sheol of the 
Hebrews; it assigned the departed a different 
abode. I was not aware that I had been antig- 
pated by Cornutus about Proserpine in the ode 
under consideration; but I am very certain that 
he was not refuted by Macrobius, because it was 
impossible. 

The epodes of Horace have not the slightest 
resemblance to those of Pindar and the Greek 
tragedians. What they are most like is the verses 
of Catullus, and they never could have been sung. 
It was, the critics think, not Horace, but 
the Grammatici that so named them, and pro- 
bably for this simple reason, that in his collected 
works they were placed immediately after the 
odes, just as Aristotle’s Metaphysica are said to 
have been so named as being placed after the 
Physica. There may be an imitation of Simo- 
nides in the ode in question, but the imitator was 
the interpolator, not Horace. 

The passages from Bion and Sappho are nothing 
to the purpose. It is of the hair of the mourners, 
not that of the dying person, that they speak. No 
one denies that Persephone was the mistress of 
Erebus, whither the Grecian dead went. 

Mr. Tew says that the issue lies between “ me 
and my German friends on the one part, and 
Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus on the other.” Beit 
so; I will boldly reply that we know a vast deal 
more on the subject than they did. All they 
have to tell us is, that Libera was also called 
Proserpine, but they give no proof whatever of 
the identity. One of them was an orator, the 
other two were historians, none of them antiqua- 
ries like Varro. We, on the contrary, have @ 
deal of fragmentary knowledge in Varro and 
others, and by a long induction of the various 
religious systems that have prevailed on earth we 
are able to deduce the true nature of every sept- 
rate system, and we do not confound them as the 
ancients did. We know, for instance, that the 
system of Latium was widely different from thatof 
Hellas, a thing Cicero did not know. Except # 
an orator and as a stylist I rate him very low, 
and I may mention it as a proof, that in the large 
number of references in my Mythology of Italy 
his name does not occur more than ten times. 


Tuos. Keren tet. 
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SHAKESPEARE GLossarRtres (4 §S, iv. 432.)— 
In common with most Shakesperian students I 


should be grateful to Mr. Botton Corwyey for | 


any facts or suggestions helping to throw light on 
the obscurities of Shakespeare’s language. But 
in reference to his recent contributions to your 
columns, it is enough to say that etymological 


° 4 . = | 
science consists of facts and reasons and principles, 


not of personal and purely arbitrary likes and dis- 
likes, preferences and aversions, admissions and 
rejections. 
mere personal altercation, and it would be useless 


No good could possibly result from | 


to discuss Mr. CornzEy’s unsupported partialities. | 


Alll propose to do is to correct his misstatements. 
He says, referring to my explanation of the verb 
balk in the Edinburgh Review, “ He fails to pro- 
duce even one example of its use in addition to 
that which I shall have occasion to quote ” [from 
The Taming of the Shrew). This is Mr. Conney’s 
statement. The fact is, that 1 have specially 
noticed six examples of the verb used in the 
literal or figurative sense I have attributed to it: 


two from Shakespeare, two from Spenser, one from | 


Minshew, and one quoted by Halliwell. These 
were amply sufficient for the purpose in hand. 
But, as 1 have recently said, they might easily 
have been largely increased. But for the necessity 
of economising space, I could at once have given 
from my own notes half a dozen additional 
examples. 

The sense in which Mr. Corner explains the 
verb balk, and which he seems to regard as a dis- 
covery, is the sense it bears in almost all English 
dictionaries old and new; and there is something 
irresistibly ludicrous in solemnly appealing to 
Christopher Wase for a meaning which any modern 
dictionary would have afforded. It is as though 
one should say: “I assert on the authority of 
Ava Lirrieton that the verb depart is equiva- 
lent to go away.” 

Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON 
SHAKESPERIAN GLOSSARIES IN THE “ EDINBURGH 
REVIEW.” 








In offering an interpretation (ant?, p. 367) of the 
phrase — 
“ The dram of cale 
Doth all the noble substance of a dout 
lo his own scandal,” 
I suggested that “the dram of eale” may mean 
“the dram of wine wherein an eel has been 
dressed.” On further reflection, it appears to me 


my original note), we can leave it in its primary 
and direct sense; and understand “a dram of 
eale” to mean simply and exactly “an extremely 
small weight or quantity, even the sixteenth part 
of an ounce, of the eel-fish.” This small quantity 
(as the passage quoted proceeds to say, in general 
accordance with the assertion of Maplett) can 
make “all the noble substance ” of wine disgustful. 
W. M. Rosserrt. 


Grass Parntine (4 S. iv. 332.)—I am afraid 
Mr. Drxon will not derive entire satisfaction from 
his proposed way of producing the effect of what 
is called painted glass. As an amateur I have 
dabbled in many arts and sciences, and I have 
come to the conclusion that there is only one 
really satisfactory way of doing anything, and that 
is the right way. Even if a subject be painted on 
a suitable medium, and inserted between two 
plates of glass, the actinic power of the sun’s 
rays, and the chemical action set at work by the 
combined influence of heat and light, will soon rob 
that painting of its colours. There is only one 
way of rendering the colours permanent, and that 
is to burn them in, and then they become a por- 
tion of the glass itself. A little furnace for the 
purpose of burning in paintings on pieces of glass 
is not an expensive matter. Ihave known ama- 
teurs amuse themselves in this way, and then 
they have produced the real thing, and that is 
better than an evanescent imitation. At the pre- 
sent moment I happen to be engaged making 
additions to a Gothic building belonging to me, 
and my coloured glass is under process of being 
done the right way; and I decided on this way in 
order that in time to come it may pass creditably 
through two trials—the examination of architects 


| or connvisseurs, and the action of the sun’s rays. 


| ° 
| give them what the older has had. 


that—still retaining the same general sense for | 
the passage—a yet simpler and more satisfactory | 


meaning for “the dram of eale” may be assigned. 
The word dram, as we all know, signifies not 
only “‘a small quantity of liquor,” but also “ the 
sixteenth part of an ounce.” In this sense it is 
written either drachm or dram—Ash’s Dictionary 
(1775) gives the latter spelling. Thus, instead of 


supposing a rather circuitous sense for eale (as in | 


It is an old notion, I am aware, that modern 
glass-painting is inferior to the productions of the 
ancients ; but, when I consider the best specimens 
of the present day, 1am by no means convinced 
that the notion is sound. Are they too clear, 
crude, raw, and inharmonious? Wait alittle and 
A certain 
amount of time will subdue any brightness; a 
little corrosion by atmospheric influence over the 
outside will stipple and granulate the frosted sur- 
face, and the browning effect of a fine coating of 
dust and dirt, like the glazing of an oil painting, 
will combine to shed over them all the softness 
and harmony so much admired in ancient win- 
dows. . P. HurcH son. 


As far as I understand Mr. Drxon, his process 
is something like the diaphanie, the materials for 
which are supplied by Barnard of Oxford Street 
and others. The diaphanie is only varnished, 
and Mr. Drxow would protect his work with 
glass. I fear the steam or damp which will get 
in between two layers of glass would prove a 


ee ee et 
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terrible enemy. When real stained glass is laid 
over an ordinary window pane, the presence of 
damp soon shows itself between the two sheets, 
and the effect is bad, though the stained glass is 
not injured. Modern glass is inferior to ancient; 
though the mention of a “ well-painted subject ” 


does not quite look as if Mr. Dixon was on the | 
right scent why it is so; and I hope he will excuse | 
me when I say, I have more faith in modern glass- | 


painting than in the substitute he proposes. 
P. 


P. 


“Not Patt, put Jesus” (48, iv. 451.)—Sir 
John Bowring can, no doubt, fully answer E. V., 
nor am I presuming to speak for him, But I may 
note these facts, aLout which there is no doubt. | 

In the Athenwum library appear “‘ Bentham’s 
Works,” in twelve volumes, with an uniform ap- 

arance, and each volume inscribed as presented 

y Sir John Bowring. 

But it is not really a collective edition. 

The first five volumes are the “ Rationale of 
Judicial Evidence,” edited by Mr. John Mill in 
1827. The other works follow, arranged in no 
chronological order; and the twelfth, and /ast, is 
“ Not Paul, but Jesus,” by Gamaliel Smith, pub- 
lished in 1823. 

But then, in 1835, some time after all the | 
volumes had been in the library with Sir J. | 
Bowring’s name in them, bound and lettered all | 
of them “ Bentham’s Works,” Sir John writes a 
letter, which is placed between the fly-leaves of 
the first of the volumes, speaking of “‘The Works 
of Jeremy Bentham presented to the Atheneum 
some time ago.” 

The inference from all this, as to the opinion 
of Sir J. Bowring about the work in question, 
seems clear. LYTTELTON, 


Jeremy Bentham was the author of Not Pau, 
but Jesus, and of Church of England and its Cate- 
chism Examined. They were published anony- 
mously under the advice and opinion of high 
legal authorities—that, disliked as he was for his 
political writings, he would undoubtedly be pro- 
secuted and probably convicted in those perilous 
days for teaching of doctrines so unwelcome in 
high places. The personal animosity shown to- 
wards him by George III. is a matter of history, 
and the nation had to pay a heavy penalty for 
the breach of contract in the matter of the Pan- 
opticon—a breach insisted on by that monarch. 
Other MSS. there were, which perhaps might be 
deemed harmless now, but which were suppressed 
at my request and that of other friends, Sir Samuel 
Romilly and Lord Langdale among them. In his 
old age, and with his Labite, a sentence of im- 
prisonment would have been a sentence of death 
to the philosopher. Joun Bowrine. 


A Prea ror Grammar (4S. ivy. 449.)—I 
suspect there is a false print in the note signed 











a 
| Hermentrupe. How can it be said that “Hop 
Majesty drove out” is ungrammatical? And 
surely the writer does not mean that we ought 
always to say “ The Queen’s Majesty”; nor cap 
| she mean that the Court Circular alone, all thes 
years, has said “ Her Majesty” simply for “ The 
Queen.” 

But it is curious that the phrase, equally com- 
mon, “Her Majesty the Queen,” és, if not un- 
grammatical, inexact. They are two nominatives; 
yet they are not properly in apposition, which is 
the only accurate way in which they could q 
pear ; because it is“ the Queen's Majesty” that is 
the full expression. 

“Her Majesty” alone, is simply elliptical or 
allusive, meaning “ Her,” namely, ‘* The Queen's,” 

LYTTELTON, 

Battap: “My Port anp my Partner Jor” 
(4 8. iv. 359.)—I would urge the question with 
Mr. W. H. Husk, upon what grounds the author 
of the Hereford Handbook gives William Havard, 
and not Charles Dibdin, the credit of this song. 

Upon reading Mr. Husx’s note, I immediately 
sent it to a friend of mine in the country, the 
granddaughter of Mr. Dibdin (and who, by the 
way, has in her possession all of her grandfather's 
MSS.), and have received the reply, that there is 
not the “ slightest doubt of the authorship of ‘ My 
Poll and my Partner Joe’”; and she continues— 

“TI have heard my grandmother Mrs. Dibdin often 
speak of Mr. Havard as an intimate friend of her hus- 
band, but never was given to understand he was either 
an author or composer, but a most useful adviser in busi- 
ness matters.” 

If the author of the Hereford Handbook reads 
“N. & Q.,” I hope he will give us some explana- 
tion relative to this matter. Lio. F, 

YorksHireE Baran, etc. (4 S. iv. 296, 374.) 
One of the ballads inquired after by Mr. W. 8. 
ScaRer is well known in the dales of Yorkshire as 
“ Saddle to Rags.” It was printed (from a tradi- 
tional recitation) in my Ancient Poems, §c., of the 
Peasantry, Percy Society 1846. It was subsequently 
printed in Bell's Early Ballads, Parker & Son 
1856. Mr. Bell, in his remarks, states that the 
ballad was first printed by me—an acknowledg- 
ment that Mr. W. W. Kuve, in quoting Bell, 
is quite forgetful of. If the ballad in Logan's 
Pedlar’s Pack is “ Saddle to Rags,” I should like 
to know where he got for “Saddle to Rags” the 
name of the “Crafty Farmer”? “The Crafty 
Farmer; or the Highwayman Outwitted,” is the 
name of a ballad with a similar plot, but a very 
inferior production to “Saddle to Rags” aud 
much more modern. The “ Nutbrown Maid 
may be found in the Early Ballads, page 14. _My 
friend Mr. Wright’s version, quoted by L. W., i 
the best one, but Mr. Bell’s is accompanied by 
some valuable historical and antiquarian remarks, 
in which he gives an able refutation to an & 
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! 
theory broached by Dr. Whitaker in his History | means “lyric form.” He intended, no doubt, 
of Craven. James Henry Drxon. | xiii. instead of vi., but I do not discover the 
Lausanne. | meaning he assigns to the word. Nor do I see 
Mowrrose Famity (4S. iv. 295, 373.) —I | any reason “ to suspect ” (with him) “that the 
have an autograph letter of James, third Mar- Greeks themselves sometimes confounded pédos 
quis of Montrose, which may interest some of | with uépos,” but think it more probable that the 
your readers. It is addressed “For the Earle of | moderns may have done so. Mr. Buckton has 
Lawderdaile his Majesties high commissioner for | adopted Davis's translation of the passage in 
Scotland.” | Plato (Rep. 398 p), which I hold to be inexact: 
« ILLusTRISssIME CoMEs, Sri Td pédos ex tpiav dori ovyneluevoy, Adyou Te Kal 
“Pro illa vestra erga me amicitia quum Edinburgi | apuovias xal puOuod. Davis translates it “ that me- 
oo“ a = basa —. Interim | lody has three constituents,—sentiment, harmony 
mixe rr gn vestra conditionem meam , ” ‘EK g 
onions Regi ita representares ut regie majestati, = ~ om, —_ _ eee ys wat mane 
tibique officium meum tribuere, capax fiam. Quamobrem | has three constituents : the word (sentiment), the 
quoad vixero ero | harmony (melody, in the modern sense), and the 
“ Tllustrissime Comes | rhythm.” Davis having translated melos as “ me- 
“ Servus tuus humillimus, lody,” gave it three constituent parts; but Plato’s 
Gl oe “MONTISROSANUS. | meaning is that the rise and fall of the voice springs 
“Glascue, pridie Kal : | out of all three (2 w i I i d 
Aprilis mei xx.” ee ( K pay), Viz., speech, music, ant 
This letter is obviously written by a boy, and, | rhythm. ae © Conan, the ay Se 
- - ; : 7 J? | “ the octave system.” When that system became 
most likely, with his Latin master’s help. Query, | ..,oral it came to signify th tenn of : 
what was in April 1670 the exact age of its | oe Mo ‘te po a Th yer ‘k 
writer, the gallant Montrose’s grandson ? ES CS ee ees poe 
) ng music was not the octave system. It may be 
. | 
. gee pe : | compared to fixing the point of a compass upon a 
Wana (4S. iv. 255, 326.)—In “hide and seek,” | spot and then stretching to the interval of a fourth 
and other children’s games in Craven, warm signi- | on each side, the centre point belonging to each 
nifies “at eee We say “ Y — getting of the two fourths. Such was the scale of the first 
warm’ = near the hidden person or object. Ask | seven-stringed lyre. But after Egypt was thrown 
a peasant such a question as “Am I far from | open to the Gresks, they lessaed the secret of the 
Grassington?” and he may answer after this | octave, and gave that name to the new system, 
fashion : “When ye're by (= past) that laithe, because it fitted together all the consonant in- 
ye'll be gettin pretty warm” = near to the spot. | tervals they acknowledged, viz., the fourth, fifth, 
n my district warm is never used for rich. and octave—the fourth and fifth together consti- 
Ss Pits Metter 3 STEPHEN JACKSON. | tuting an octave. The Greek root of apyovla is 
m Metham Beer. apudtw, to fit together, So Plato's Opnvddas apuo~ 
; MEAOZ 7 a te pea mot been ec Be " — —_ “ —, Nk Or 
way since July, I had not seen W. B. C.’s ques- | wailings. cannot fill the pages of “N. & Q. 
tion as to the right meaning of pédos until oe with Greek quotations, bet bees, ere long, to 
directed to it to-day by Mr. Buckron’s ‘answer. | prove that Greek music is not the “dark and diffi- 





Greek Lexicons are of very little use where any | 
word connected with music is concerned. Even | 
such common words as épuoria and peAydia have not | 
been rightly explained in any one of them that I | 
have seen. The primary meaning of uédos is “ in- 
flections of the voice,” or “ the rise and fall of the 
voice,” whether in speech, in music, or in Greek 
thythms. This primary meaning is included | 
in all secondary ones. So, in the passage from | 
Ezekiel, quoted by W. B. C., Opiivos nad pédos xal | 
oval, rendered in our version, correctly enough, | 
: lamentations, and mourning, and woe,” mourn- 
ing must be understood in the Eastern sense, and 
the we might have been even more literally 
translated “lamentations, and watlings, and woe.” 


cult subject” it has been represented to be, but 


| an extremely simple one, and as easily to be un- 


derstood by any one having a slight knowledge of 

modern music, after being once shown, as Colum- 

bus’s egg. Wa. CHAPPELL. 
Heather Down, Ascot. 


Srr Brian Tvxe (4S. iv. 313.)—Mr. Preeor 
will find an account of Sir Brian Tuke, and a 
pedigree of his family, in Nichols’ Literary Anec- 
dotes (ix. 163, &c.). He will also find, in Stow’s 
Survey of London (p. 106), that Sir Brian died in 
1536, not in 1545, and was buried in St. Margaret’s 

| Lothbury. TEWARS, 

“The ancient barony in Normandy was written 





Where Mr. Buck Ton reads dos as meaning “me- | in charters Touqua.” Toucques is a borough in 
ditation breaking out into song, I read it as | the department of Calvados, eight kil. north-east 

lamentation,” and so in other passages. Mr. | of Pont I’Evéque and at four kil. of the mouth 
Buckton refers to Aristotle’s De Poetica, vi. 4, for | of La Toucques—the small river which at Trou- 
& passage in which, as he translates it, “melos” | ville (opposite to Havre de Grice) runs into the 
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Channel. This is, in all likelihood, the origin of 
the name: Lat. Tougua, Gal. La Toucques, Ang). 
Tooke, Tuke. P. A. L. 
Tomas Row1tanpson (4" S. iv. 89, 224, 278.) 
The friend to whom I am indebted for much in- 
formation regarding this artist, who knew him 
es confirms the statement made by Mr. 
34 TES, that no “ representation, serious or carica- 
W. P. 


ture, exists of him.” 


Histortcat Evipence (4" S. ivy. 410.)—As no | 


work exists laying down rules for the treat- 
ment of history as a branch of art, I can only 
suggest to Stuprosvs that he should possess him- 
self of the rules of evidence adupted in our law 





courts, and to frequent them for the purpose of | 


ascertaining the most approved modes of eliciting 
truth. Teachers of history lay before their pupils 
such books as furnish in their opinion the sole or 
best attainable information, and in such quantity 
as they deem sufficient. Your correspondent will 
find some useful remarks in Bolingbroke and in 
Systematic Education by Carpenter and others. 
One of the best works, however, so far as recards 
the history of peoples and of states, is the Grund- 
ris: der allgemeinen Geschichte of Wachsmuth. 
As models for treating history, I recommend 


Koch’s Zubleau des Révolutions de I Europe, espe- | 


cially in reference to the maps and genealogical 
tables; Capefigue’s Louis XJ”; and Schlézer's 
Chaldéern (Kichhorn’s Reperiorium, ix. 113-176.) 
Gibbon and Robertson are the best English ex- 


amples; and their merit chiefly consists in the | 


number and accuracy of their quoted authorities. 
T. J. Buckton. 
Waterfield House, Rickmansworth. 


. 


PyTHAGOREAN Letter (4* §S, iv. 75, 198, 422.) 
No portion of the graphic chapter of John (ix.) 


i 


Tobit iii. 3, 4; 1 (=83) Esdr. viii, 77). See 


Kuinoel’s Proleg. to John, D2. There is not the 
slightest ground to believe that Jesus, either jn 
Matthew vii. 13, 14, or elsewhere, referred ty 
Pythagoras, or any of the doctrines drawn by 
others from him. T. J. Buextoy, 

Joun Lane, Ese. (4" S. iv. 324, 373.)—Og 
my copy of Plot and Passion—one of the best 
acted and most interesting dramas produced some 
sixteen years back at the Olympic during Mr, 
Alfred Wigan's admirable management—I find 
jotting “ Written by Tom Taylor and John Lang, 
Esquires.” This drama has, however, usually been 
ascribed to Mr. Tayloralone. I fancy I must haye 
noted the alleged double authorship either from 
the Dramatic Almanack or The Era newspaper, 
This for what it may be worth. W. By, 


Seat or aN Appot oF CIRENCESTER (4™ §, iy, 
390.)—I very much regret that I described the 
seal wrongly—it is that of the vicars choral of 
Chichester ; but would still ask your correspondents 
to give an explanation of its unusual features. 

Joun Preeor, Jey, 


DEcRETALS OF IstporE (4™ S. iv. 3239.)—See 
Milman’s Jiistory of Latin Christianity (book y, 
chap. 4, iii. 191-199), and Neander’s General 
Church History (Clark's Foreign Theo. Lib.), vi. 
101-110, J. C. Rust, 

The history of these false Decretals, the errom 
of which are acknowledged by Bellarmin, and the 
imposture of which is acknowledged by Baronius, 


| will be found in Henry Care’s Modest Enquiry, 


refers either to the Pythagorean metempsychosis | 


(= transmigration of souls), which the Jews of 
that time did not believe, or to the pre-existence 
of souls, which they did believe. 
ciples and the other Jews there referred to Moses 


(Exod. xx. 5), who dealt only in wre facts, | 


not in metaphysical dogmas, like Doddridge and 
Tholuck. What all conferred about wasthe opinion 
of the Rabbins, that children might sin in the 
womb of the mother, referring to the example of 
Jacob (Gen. xxv. 22, &c.) 

*Antonine asked R. Juda, ‘from what time did an 
evil disposition of mind begin to prevail, whether after 
birth or when yet in the mother’s womb ?’ R. answered, 
*when vet in the mother’s womb.’ (Bereshith R., xxxiv. 
12.) ‘Whilst yet in the womb of thy mother thou didst 
commit idolatry, because thy mother, when with child of 
thee, entered an idol’s temple.’ (Shir. 2., i. 6.) ” 

The Jews also believed that any serious disease 
was the consequence of sin (Mat. ix. 1,2; Luke 
xiii. 2; Wisd. of Sir. xviii. 21; xxiii. 11, 16; 
xxxviii. 10, 15); and that it was transferred to 
the children of the sinner (Wisd. of Sir. xi. 28; 


Both the dis- | 





Whether St. Peter were ever at Rome, 1868, 4to, 
pp. 57-68. The “jus novum” or pseudo-Isido- 
rian principle, that obedience is due to all the 
papal decrees, was brought in by the Pope, Nichv- 
las I., 836 years after Christ. See also Towns- 
end’s Ecclestastical and Civil Ilistory philosophically 
considered, ii. c. 3; Milman’s ZHistory of Latin 
Christianity, ii. 373; Prichard’s Life and Times 
of Hinemar, Archbishop pf Rheims 
; BrsLioTHECcAR. CHETHAM. 
Sworp or tHE Brack Preivce (4" S. iv. 363.) 
I have no means of referring to “ N. & Q.” 1*8 
i. 183, but may observe, that in addition to the 
information conveyed by Mr. Grippons, there is4 
letter of Mr. Barritt’s on this subject in the Ge 
tleman’s Magazine dated Jan. 9 (probably about 
779), wherein he says it is “by some called 
the Black Prince’s sword; but others, with more 
certainty, ascribe it to Edward son of Henry IIL, 
It is also mentioned in Dean Stanley's Memorials 
of Canterbury, where a letter is inserted from @ 
canon of Manchester explanatory of its history. 
My father was a diligent antiquary, and saw Mr. 
Barritt’s museum on May 17, 1806, when Mr. B. 
presented him with an engraving, executed by 
himeelf, and now before me, wherein he is repre 
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gented as complacently overlooking his collection 
of antiquities—the sword being placed in a pro- 
minent part, and showing on the curved blade 
some indication of an animal and the antique 
letters EDWARDVS. At the top of the picture is 
«Profert antiquas in apricum,” in old English 
characters; and, under a hield, “ T. B. 1794.” 
After Mr. Barritt’s death it certainly came into the 
possession of Georges Wallis, the late celebrated 
antiquary and gunsmith of Hull, and was exhi- 
bited there at the Mechanics’ Institute in 1842. 
After the decease of Wallis, the greater part of 
his valuable effects was secured for Lord Londes- 
borough, but the sword was not included, and 


was most probably parted with before the general 


sale, It is believed to be in Hull or the neigh- 

bourhood, but the endeavour to find it has hitherto 

been unsuccessful, though there is still hope of its 

discovery. J.F 
Winterton. 
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De Scorenay (4S. iii. 332.)—It is quite clear 
that if Dugdale and Collins are right in making 
Frethesend de Scotenay the wife of Hugh Wil- 
loughby of Willoughby, she must have been his 
second wife, for otherwise her son and heir, Wil- 
liam Willoughby, would also have been the heir 
of Willoughby, which we know that he was not, 
both from his tng. post-mortem in 1277, and from 
the fact that the owner of Willoughby in the 
reign of Henry III. was named Robert. I would 
suggest that this Robert was the son of Hugh 
Willoughby by his first wife, and not his brother as 
stated by Dugdale, which would account for the 
descent of Willoughby manor to Robert and his 
heirs, and would (as Collins admits) be more con- 
sistent with dates. 

I take this opportunity of clearing up the con- 
fasion which exists in the received pedigrees of 
Willoughby D’ Eresby about the wives and younger 
children of Robert the fourth lord. All the au- 
thorities agree that his first wife, who was the 
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mother of his son and heir, was named Alice; | 


but her parentage is not given by Dugdale, and 
Collins calls her the daughter of Sir William 
Skipwith. It has been proved, however, from the 
iq. post-mortem of Maud, Countess of Oxford in 
1412, to whom her grandson Robert, sixth Lord 
Willoughby, was found heir, that Alice was the 
only sister of the mother of the countess, and was 
therefore one of the two daughters and coheirs of 
John Lord Botetourt by Maud his second wife. 
(Collect. Top. et Gen. vy. 155.) Alice must have 
been for a very short time a wife, for her son was 
born in 1368-9, and her husband was in 1372 
only twenty-three years old, and was then already 
married to his second wife Margery, who is 
omitted altogether by Dugdale. It is, therefore, 
quite impossible that Alice could have been the 
mother of Lord Willoughby’s four younger sons, 
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and it is difficult to understand how any doubt 
could exist about it. Neither could these younger 
sons be (as Dugdale states) the children of Lliza- 
beth Lady Willoughby, the third wife, who was 
the daughter and heir of Lord Latimer, for it was 
found by her ing. post-mortem that she had by 
Lord Willoughby an only child, Margaret, aged 
one year in 1395, It therefore remains certain 
that the four younger sons of Robert Lord Wil- 
loughby were the issue of his second wife Mar- 
gery, daughter of Lord Zouch. Tewars. 


“ CrumuBie,” 1n Topograrnicat Names (4% §, 
iv. 335.)—-I fancy it is to the Icelandic we must 
turn for an explanation of this name. Norse 
names are of frequent occurrence on the Sussex 
coast. Those of Lancashire are peculiarly Scan- 
dinavian. There is Crumstane-hill, Berwick, 
Cromby —old form Crumby—and Abercromlie, 
Fife, Cromarty, the county of that name, Crom- 
dale, in Moray, Cromar, Aberdeenshire, Cromby, 
Banffshire, Cromlieburn, Forfarshire, Cromal and 
Cromra, Invernesshire, Croomla, Isle of Arran, 
Buteshire, and Cromliz, near Dunblane, in all of 
which is found the Scandinavian proper name 
Krum-r, the original, doubtless, of the Lowland 
Scotch surnames Crum, Croom, Crombie, Aber- 
crombie, Cromar, and Crpmek, ‘The r final, in the 
Norse name, placed after a consonant, being 
merely the sign of the nominative case. Crumlau 
and Crumlaw, names probably of Teutonic origin, 
occur in the Slavic kingdom of Bohemia. Crom- 
hal, in Gloucestershire, appears to be ehe old 
Norse name Krumhall-r, formed of the Scandina- 
vian monosyllabic names Krum-r and Hall, 
united in the manner of the compound Norse 
name Hallidrn. This last —being the names 
Hall-r anA Bjérn conjoined—is found in the name 
of our city thoroughfare, Holborn, Holborn-hill, 
Cumberland, Holborn, Aberdeen, and Holborn- 
head, Caithness. Constructed in like manner is 
the name of the Scotch county Clackmannan— 
Clack-manna-n—which is made up of the names 
Kiak and Mani, the latter, in the mythology of 
Scandinavia, signifying the moon. The terminal 
letter x represents obviously the Danish definite 
article. Croom-la in Arran, means simply the 
tomb of Krumr, Ja being the word A/eo, bearing 
this significance, found in every dialect of the 
Teutonic. Shorn of its aspirate, this becomes low 
and law, sometimes la. There is a banta-stone in 
Forfarshire, called the “stannin stane” (standing 
stone) of “ Balkellaw,” which might be cited as 
another instance of a Norseman’s tomb. Balke- 
llaw—Old Norse name Badlki and hleo, in the sense 
of tomb. This word sometimes means a hill or 
eminence. Possibly a reference to Doomsday- 
book would elicit the spelling of this name Crumble, 
as first imposed. 

I am in hope that the Icelandic Dictionary of 
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Oleasby by Mr. Vigfusson will do much to dispel 
the obscurity that clouds the origin of many of 
those names. Hitherto everything of an archaic 
character in Scotland has been called Celtic, and 
in England Savon. In the interest of truth, how- 
ever, it is pleasing to observe that matters are 
now tending in an opposite direction ; the Norse- 


LL 


tions (Add. MS. in Brit. Mus. 5507, fol. 255), 


men in both kingdoms, and not Celt and Saxon, | 


being, as I believe, our true progenitors. 
J. Cx. R. 
ArtTuur BAaRNARDIsTON (4 S, iv. 337.) —I am 
enabled by the researches of a friend to correct 
the account given of Arthur Barnardiston (the 
eighth son of Sir Nathaniel) in the note to my 
query. He married Mary Lloyd at Westminster 
Abbey on Jan. 2, 1671-2; 
1677, for he was buried at Ketton on Jan. 7, 
1691-2. 
Luke, is very doubtful; for in his will, dated 
Dec. 20, 1691 (only eighteen days before his 
burial), the first bequest is to “ Mrs. Mary Ellis 
my intended wife.” But what evidence is there 


but he did noé die in | 


His second marriage to Mary Ellis, née | 


for identifying this Arthur Barnardiston with the | 


Master in Chancery of 1655? I find an Arthur 
Barnardiston, with his wife Joanna, mentioned in 
close connection with the well-known Puritan 
John Goodwyn of Bletchingley in 1653, in the 
will of one of the contractors for the sale of the 
bishop’s lands; and I suspect that he was the 
Master in Chancery, and possibly the person 
buried at Ketton on Noy. 18, 1677. TEWARS. 


Dr. Wittiam Lewyn, D.C.L. (4 S. iv. 337.) 
I fear that, in my desire to be brief, my query has 
been obscure. 


I knew that Wood’s Fasti Oxon. 


jumbled together into one person Dr. Wm. Lewyn, | 


the Judge Marshal of 1639, and Dr. Justinian 
Lewyn, the Master in Chancery; and the object 
of my query was, to distinguish them from each 
other. Justinian Lewyn was the son of Wm. 
Lewyn of Smithfield, London (brother of Sir Jus- 
tinian Lewyn of Otterden, Kent), by Sarah his 
wife, and was baptised at St. Bartholomew-the- 
Less on Feb. 17, 1612-13. He was executor to 
his father Wm. Lewyn on Jan. 25, 1637-8, being 
then a Doctor of Laws, and was appointed a 
Master in Chancery July 22, 1641. 
stored to this office on May 31, 1660, and was 
knighted on May 12, 1661, being then described 


He was re- | 


as Justinian Lewyn of Heigham, in Norfolk, LL.D. | 


(Harl. MS. 5801, fol. 49.) He died Jan. 1, 1672-3, 
and was buried on the next day in the chancel of 
St. Bartholomew’s-the-Less. Of Dr. Wm. Lewyn 
I know nothing more than is stated in my former 
query; but I have not been able to consult a list 
of civilians and of Masters of the Court of Re- 
quests. Le Neve, in his pedigrees of knights 
(Harl. MS. 5801), gives no pedigree of Sir Jus- 
tinian Lewyn; but the descent is fully given in 
the Visitation of Kent, 1619, with Hasted’s addi- 





| (Athen. Cant., ii. 245.) 


This pedigree makes no mention of Dr, Wy; 
Lewyn, the Judge Marshal; but it should be 
observed, that it also differs materially from the 
account given by Mr. Cooper of the paren 

and marriage of Dr. Wm. Lewyn of Otterdep, 
TEWars, 


Verkoise (4S. iv. 135.)—In the Notice des 
Tableaux du Musée Impérial du Louvre, par Fréd, 
Villot (2° partie, 8* édition, Paris, 1860, p. 294), 
are — 

“547. Scene d’intérieur. 
Ancienne collection, 

“ 548. Proserpine cueillant des fleurs avec ses com- 
pagnes dans la prairie d’ Enna. Signé au bas, a gauche, 
N. Verkolje. Collection de Louis XVI.” 

CHARLES Viviay, 


Signé J. Verkolye, 1673, 


41, Eccleston Square, 


~ 


GarRpENING Boox (4 S. iv. 274.)—The book 
your correspondent Cornus. wants is probably 
Théorie et Pratique du Jardinage, par L. 5. A. et 
J.D. A. Hague, 1739, small fo. There isa more 
modern work on the same subject—Van Laar, 
Magazyn von Tuin Sieraaden. Amsterdam, 1802. 

H. H. 

Portsmouth, 

“ VioLeT; on, THE Dansevse” (4"S. iv. 176, 
324, 397.)—The author of Violet is certainly not 
Mr. John Lang, the author of Too Clever by Half, 
&e. The book was sent to him by a member of 
a well-known family at Delhi, and was published 
in the Mofussilite, under the head of “ Literature;” 
all Mr. Lang’s (the then editor) own compositions 
being published generally with his name, but 
always under the “ Original Literature” heading. 
The “ Forger’s Wife” was first published in the 
Mofussilite under the title of “ Emily eg 

. A. G, 


Having been told on the authority of those 
who should know best that John Lang un- 
doubtedly was the author of Violet, I believed it 
unhesitatingly, even as I believed (on the same 
authority) other facts respecting him, — 
the truth of which there can be no question ; an 
in this faith I asserted the thing as confidently a 
it had been long ago asserted to me. I must 
admit, however, that his having never publicly 
claimed the authorship in the title-page of later 
works in the usual form of “by the author of 
Violet,” will always be taken as pretty strong 
evidence (of the negative kind) of his being 
really the author. Circumstances there may have 
been which, if known, might explain this singular 
reserve; but, on the other hand, 1 am 80 well 
aware that the nearest of connections are every 
now and then deceived, or deceive themselves, on 
points respecting which we should say at first 
sight it was impossible they should be deceived, 
that I must, for the present at least, descend from 
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my “ certainty ” into a state of “ philosophic 
doubt.” As regards the “internal evidence” 
afforded by the writing, style, and whole composi- 
tion of Violet itself, I must confess myself unable to 
give any opinion ; for, though at one time in my 
hfe “persecuted ” by half the women of my ac- 
waintance to read “ that sweet story,” a lurking 
Joubt as to whether my admiration of said 
«sweet story” would prove as thorough-going as 
was expected caused me to deem it “more pru- 
dent,” if I valued their sympathy, to leave the 
tale—a sad one enough, I knew—unread. 
NokLL RADECLIFFE. 
141, Hampstead Road, N.W. 


RAcHEL WEEPING FOR HER CHILDREN (4* S. 
iy. 363.)—The passage in Jeremiah (xxxi. 15) is 
repeated in Matthew (ii. 18), in which the locali- 
ties are distinctly marked, Rachel’s tomb being 


about the same distance south of Jerusalem as | ces 
“was distinguished by uncommon talent, arduous assi- 


Ramah (=Arimathea) was to the north of that 
city. Ramah belonged to the tribe of Benjamin 
(Jos. xviii. 25), was near Bethel (Jud. iv. 5), and 
to Gibea (1 Sam. xix. 13), not far from Jerusalem 
(Joseph. Antig. viii. 12-3); and from this Ramah 


the Jews were led in chains to Babylon (Is. xl. 1.) | 


Rachel was an historical personage, whose sepul- 
cre was near Ramah (Gen. xxxv. 17-19; 1 Sam. 
x.2-3.) Jeremiah wrote this p.c. 606, and Rachel 
was buried z.c. 1732, having died in giving birth 
to Benjamin. 


Thus much for history, and now for mytho- | 


logy. Homer (n.c. 944) has given the fable of 
Niobe (Ji. xxiv. 602-620), and Ovid (Met. vi. 
146-312) has embellished it, ending with the 
words — 
“ Ubi fixa cacumine montis 
Liquitur, et lacrymas etiamnum marmora manant.” 


“There being fixed on a mountain’s top she dis- 
solves, and the marble stil/ drops tears.” As 
Niobe’s sufferings by the loss of her children, and 
her subsequent transformation into stone, arose 
from her contempt of Latona (= night), the 
mother of Apollo and Diana (= sun and moon), 
we must look for a geological or geographical 
solution of this story. Pausanius supplies this, 
for he says (i. 21.5) that the rock Sipylus in 
Lydia which went by the name of Niobe, and 
which he visited, was merely a rock and precipice 
when one came close up to it, and bore no re- 
semblance at all to a woman; but at a distance 
you might imagine it to be a woman weeping, 
with downcast countenance. 

It was not till n.c. 560 that under Pisistratus 
and his son Hipparchus the Homeric poems were 
collected, forty-six years after Jeremiah wrote. 


Jeremiah was not carried away captive, but re- | 


mained in Juda; although, near the end of his 
life, he went (n.c. 588) with other Jews to Tah- 


panhas (= Daphne) near Pelusium in Egypt (Jer. 


xliii. 8.) Generally, it may be affirmed of the Jews, 
that although in a later age than Jeremiah’s, 
they adopted some Greek words,* there is no 
evidence that, for many centuries before Christ, 
they had any knowledge of Greek fables: as a 
nation they would then, as now, treat them as 
absurdities, and not to be put in comparison with, 
much less adopt one of them as part of prophecy 
on so absorbing a subject to the Jews as the 
captivity in Babylon, or the restitution of their 
kingdom in Jerusalem. T. J. Bucxton. 


Joun Witime (4* §, iv. 255.)—John Willme 
of Martinscroft, which is a hamlet in the parish 
of Warrington, died Sept. 27, 1767, as appears 
from his tombstone in Warrington churchyard, 
So far I have full confidence in my authority; 
but I will not vouch for all that follows the an- 
nouncement—namely, that he — 


duity, and unwearied application, especially in the sciences 
of the mathematics, and by many learned and curious 
performances: he was equalled by few—by fewer ex- 
celled.” 


His name was first mentioned to me upwards 
of twenty years ago, while I was collecting, for 
local purposes, notices of literary persons con- 
nected with this neighbourhood, when I was told 
by a very old inhabitant of Warrington that he 
remembered reading, when a boy, a work in his 
father’s possession, of which Mr. Willme was the 
author, partly on religious and partly on astrono- 
mical subjects. My informant was not an edu- 
cated person, and therefore not likely to have 
given a very clear account of the book, even if he 
had recently examined it ; but his description seems 
to agree accurately enough with that given by 
your correspondent of ‘‘ Sepherah Shelosh.” 

J.F. M. 


Warrington, 


Mitton’s GRANDDAUGHTER (4" S, iv. 134,326.) 
Only one performance took place for the benefit of 
Mrs. Forster. It was at Drury Lane, under the 
management of Garrick, April 5, 1750. The re- 
ceipts of the house were 1477. 14s. 6d., from which 
80/. had to be deducted for expenses. The sum 
was afterwards made up to 1302. of which 1002 
was placed in the Stocks for the benefit of Mrs. 
Forster, the rest handed over to her for current 
use. Epwarp F, RimBavtr. 

The assertion that John Dutton, the Cumber- 
land poet, “sought out a granddaughter of Milton 
in distressed circumstances in 1750” throws a 
doubt on the entire paragraph quoted from Land 
and Water. Mrs. Forster had already been sought 
* The books of Esther, Ezra, and Daniel, which con- 
tain some Persian and Greek words, belong to about 170 
B.c, (Eichhorn, Apok. A. T., p. 8.) 
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out, and full information as to her circumstances 
and family given to the public by Bishop Newton, 
in the life of Milton prefixed to his edition of | 
Paradise Lost, the dedication of which is dated 
May 20, 1749; and it was mainly to him and 
Dr. Birch that she was indebted for suggesting 
the acting of Comus on April 5, 1750, when Gar- 
rick spoke Johnson’s prologue. That there was 
any earlier or other acting of the piece for her 
benefit remains to be shown. 

I shall be glad to know what evidence there is 
of any adaptation of Comus by John Dutton 
haviug been publicly acted. There is no notice 
of it in the Biographia Dramatica, and it seems 
highly improbable that it should have displaced 
the well-known adaptation by Dr. Baron, pub- 
lished by Dodsley in 1738, and which, with Dr. 
Arne’s music, seems to have kept possession of 
the stage until at least 1760; for I write with an 
edition of that date, as well as the original edition, 
before me. The first edition has dramatis persone 
comprising Mr. Quin, Mr. and Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. 
Arne, Mrs. Clive, &c.; andthe 1760 edition has 
a prologue and an epilogue to be spoken by Mrs. 
Clive in the character of Euphrosyne. J. F. M. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Thomas Hood. Ilustrated by Gustave Dore. 

Son, & Co.) 

The time is gone by for expatiating on the genius of 
either Thomas Hood or Gustave Doré ; and though the | 
conjunction of their names in this beautiful volume might 
well provoke an inquiry into the points of agreement and 
divergence in the respective minds of these two great 
masters of humour and pathos, our space forbids us enter- 
ing upon any such consideration; and we must content 
ourselves with admiring the consummate skill with which 
the untiring pencil and never-flagging imagination of 
the artist have illustrated the pathetic utterings of the 
poet. The volume contains nine admirable pictures by | 
Doré; no less than two out of the nine being illustrations | 
of that short tragic homily, one of the most solemn ever | 
preached to dissolute man, “ The Bridge of Sighs.” Of | 
these, the one which the publishers have judiciously made 
the frontispiece of the book, showing how and where they 
“take her up tenderly,” is full of grace, and a reverent 
gentleness quite in harmony with the poem. The second 
one, where — 


(Moxon, 


“ The bleak winds of March 
Make her tremble and shiver, 
But not the dark arch 
Or the black flowing river ”— 


is seareely less effective. The treatment of “The Song 
of the Shirt” is of a kindred nature, and striking from its 
simplicity—the poor sempstress’s lament, 

“ No blessed hour for love or hope,” 


being very boldly symbolised. “Ruth” is a picture of 
great beauty; while the illustrations of “The Lady's 
Dream,” “ Queen Mab,” and the “Ode to Melancholy,” 
reflect far more strongly the imaginative character which 


— 


marks Doré’s treatment of such subjects. The same 


| be said of the two remaining illustrations, “ The Haunted 


House” and “ The Dream of Eugene Aram.” Readers of 
excitable temperament should be warned against pon 
dering over these towards the witching hours of night, 
lest, like the unhappy murderer, they should again 
“ See the dead in the river bed, 
For the faithless stream was dry.” 
But we must not pass over one of the most striking 
features of the book—the head and tail pieces to the 


| several poems, which are quite as suggestive and full of 


power as are the larger engravings to which we have 

called attention. The book is one destined to take the 

foremost rank among the Books of Beauty of the present 
season. 

Historical Maps of England during the first Thirteen 
Centuries. With explanatory Essays and Indices by 
Charles Pearson, M.A,, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
(Bell & Daldy.) 


The work before us contains cleverly engraved Maps of 


| Roman Britain, Keltic Britain, Saxon England, Normag 


England, and Monastic England, each being accompanied 
by an illustrative Essay, and what is scarcely less im- 
portant, an Index, Of the value of a work of this cha 
racter, not only to the higher classes in schools and 
students at our Universities, but to all who take an 
interest in studying our history and antiquities, there 
can be no question, provided the editor brings to the 
preparation of the work not only the necessary informa- 
tion but due care and attention, That Messrs. Bru & 
DaALpy may confidently recommend the work before us 
on the grounds that these conditions have been fulfilled, 
there can be no doubt, since they have been fortunate 
enough to secure the services of Mr. Pearson, who has 


| brougat to the task not only his own great knowledge of 





the subject, but the assistance of many other eminent 
scholars, The work is a valuable addition to our standard 


| books of reference on English History. 


Books Receivep.— The New School History of Eng- 
land from Early Writers and the National Records, by the 
Author of The Annals of England (Varker), puts forward 
several strong claims to public favour on the ground that 
throughout the work the history and geography of the 
Briti-h Islands are taught in conjunction ; that the nine- 
teen centuries of our history are taught with an approach 
to uniformity, and that it is based on original research 
among original authorities, 

Varieties of Irish History from Ancient and Modern 
Sources and Original Documents, by James J. Gasken, 
(Kelly, Dublin,) is a pleasant omnium gatherum of histo- 
rical, topographical, archeological, and personal associa- 
tions of Bray, Howth, Kingstown, Killiney, and Dalkey; 


| of which the last, with its revels, kings, &c., is by n0 


means the least interesting portion. 

Whitaker’s Almanack for the Year of Our Lord 1870, 
(Whitaker,) cgmpletely maintains the high character 
awarded to it last year for the fulness and accuracy of its 
general, parliamentary, official, and colonial information. 

Lectures on the English Poets and the English Comic 
Writers by William Hazlitt. A New Edition, Edited by 
W. Carew Hazlitt (Bell & Daldy), will be a very wel- 
come volume to the admirers of a very remarkable man, 
towhom scant justice was rendered by many of his coa- 
temporaries. 

Eneuisu SatmicaL Primts AND CARICATURES— 
Those who know how much light the works of the satirists, 
whether with pen or pencil, throw on the more obscure 
parts of our history, and who shared our satisfaction at 
learning that the late Mr. Hawkins’s unrivalled collec 
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enum, will rejoice to learn that Mr, reid, the keeper 
of the prints, is so far advanced with a Catalogue of the 
Caricatures and Satirical Prints preserved in the national 
collection that the first volume, which embraces those 
from the reign of Elizabeth to the end of Charles i” 
will be ready for delivery early in the ensuing year. 

Brroy’s Exciish Barns.—We are glad to lend our 
aid to The Atheneum in its endeavours to ascertain the 
resent whereabouts of a book, of which it says it is 
almost as well worth inquiring after as the Charlemagne 
Bible. The mother of Lord Byron collected all the cri- 
ticisms on her son's Hours of IJdleness. She had the 
whole bound and interleaved. On the blank leaves so 
jnserted she wrote her own comments on the poet, the 
poem, and the reviewers. ‘These are said to have been 
written with wit and ability. Does any one know of the 
whereabouts of this volume ? 

New Postace Stramr.—The Post-office authorities 
are preparing a halfpenny stamp for printed matter. 
This is a great boon, and we should think the demand for 


cheapness could no lower go. The Belgian post-office, | 


however, has just issued a new series of postage stamps, in- 
cluding, for the conveyance of printed matter only, a green 
stamp of one centime (the tenth of a penny), a blue 
stamp of two centimes, an amber stamp of five centimes, 


a carmine stamp of six centimes, and a violet stamp of | 


eight centimes. The stamps for letters exhibit a portrait 
of the King (which those for printed matter do not), and 
are of the same colours with prices up to one franc. 


Proresson Stusss, of Oriel College, whose admirable 
Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum is not nearly so well 
known as it deserves to be, was elected on Nov. 20, 1869, 
a Curator of the Bodleian Library, in the place of Mr. 
Conington, of Christ Church College, deceased. Mr. Cal- 
verley, of Christ Church College, was re-elected as “ Cura- 
tor Ciste Academice.” 

“Otp Mortauity.”—We learn from The Scotsman 
that the publishing firm of Messrs. A. & C. BLack have 
just done a kindly deed to mark the spot where rest the 
remains of Robert Paterson, the Old Mortality of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel—a deed similar to that of the great 
Wizard himself when he caused to be erected in the 
churchyard of Irongray, stewartry of Kirkcudbright, a 
tombstone over the resting-place of Helen Walker, the 
prototype of Jeanie Deans, The venerable renovator of 
the tombs of the Covenanters, in the last of his peregrina- 
tions at his hallowed work, was in the neighbourhood of 
Bankend, parish of Carlaverock, about eight miles from 
Dumfries, when he was seized with illness, and was 
found on the roadside. He was removed to a friendly 
house, where he died in a few days, and was interred in 
the churchyard of Carlaverock. No stone marks the 
spot where he reposes; but the particular place is known. 
Messrs. A. & C. Buack recently gave orders that a 


n of caricatures had been secured for the British 


Biographical Reference,” the value and importance of 
which, according to the Prospectus, will be best per- 
ceived when it is stated that the number of names 
exceeds by more than forty thousand those contained in 
the most voluminous existing works upon the subject ; 
and of these a large proportion are derived from original 
and hitherto unexplored sources. 


The valuable theological Library, consisting of 1195 
volumes of rare and valuable works bequeathed by the 
late Bishop of Exeter to the diocese over which he pre- 
sided for so many years, has been removed to Truro, 
where a suitable building is being prepared for its recep- 
tion. 

At the sale of the library of the late Rev. Dr. Todd, 
the books fetched prices far higher than was ever known 
in Dublin. His Irish MSS. realised 780/., and his inter- 


| leaved copy of Ware, richly annotated by Dr. Todd, pro- 


duced no less than 4502. It was bought for the University 
Library. O’Conor’s “ Seriptores Hibernia ” fetched 362. ; 
Fleming’s “ Collectanea Sacra,” 701. ; the “Ritual of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral,” dated 1352, sold for 731. 10s.; the 
“ Book of Lismore,” 432. 10s.; andthe “ Book of Clonmac- 
noise,” 31/. 10s. Many of the MSS. were copied for Dr. 
Todd from unique MSS. in the public libraries of Eng- 


| land, Ireland, and Belgium. 


Tue Pact MAtt Gazette. On and after the Ist of 
January, 1870, this journal—altered in form and greatly 


| enlarged, in accordance with its wider scope and the in- 


creased variety of its contents—will appear as a Morning 


| Journal, price twopence. The publication of the PALL 


MALL GAzerTre will be continued as an Evening Journal 


ArT AND ARCH Z2OLOGY are just now attracting great 
attention. Next week the authorities at Cambridge will, 
it is understood, proceed to the election of “ The Slade 
Professorship” ; while we learn from Oxford that Mr. 
J. H. Parker, whose services to archeology at home, and 
more recent labours at Rome, have secured him an Euro- 
pean reputation, has offered to endow the keepership of 
the Old Ashmolean Museum, in Oxford University, with 
a stipend of 250/. per annum, the keeper being required 
to provide occasional lectures on points of archeology, 
which may be illustrated by objects in the museum. 


On Tuesday last, St. Andrew’s Day, the Anniversary 
of the Royal Society, the several gentleman recommended 
fur that honour were duly elected at the Council for the 
ensuing vear; and the Copley Medal was awarded to 
M. Henri Victor Regnault of Paris, who had on a pre- 


| vious occasion received the Rumford Medal. The Royal 


monument should be placed over Old Mortality’s grave, | 
and with good taste directed that the memorial should | 


be in keeping with the simple taste of him it was designed 
tocommemorate. In accordance with Messrs. BLACK’s 
instructions, Mr. Thomas M‘Meekan, monumental mason, 
Buceleuch Street, Dumfries, has finished a headstone of 


red freestone, which will be placed this week in Car- | 


laverock churchyard. The stone has a circular top with 
4 beaded moulding. Near the upper part of the stone a 
mallet and chisel, crossed, are cut in relief, and under- 
neath is the following inscription :— Erected to the 
memory of Robert Paterson, the Old Mortality of Sir 
Walter Scott, who was buried here, February, 1801.” 


Mr. Lawrence Paiturrs, the Editor of “The Pho- | 


tographic Album,” announces a new “ Dictionary of 


Medals were awarded to Sir Thomas Maclear, Astrono- 
mer Royal at the Cape of Good Hope, and to Dr. 
Augustus Matthiesen, lecturer on Chemistry to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, for their valuable researches in 
astronomy and chemistry respectively. 


MemoriAt To Dr. CHALMERS.—On Tuesday a meet- 
ing was held at Edinburgh, under the Presidency of the 
Earl of Dalhousie, when it was unanimously resolved to 
take steps for the erection of a statue of the late Dr. 
Chalmers, as a national tribute of respect to his memory. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

StupIEs OF SENSATION AND EVENT; Poems, by Ebenezer Jon es* 

London: Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 1843. 

Wanted by F. Gledstanes W h, Eeq., B, Eversfield Place, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
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La HvUMANITA DEL FrieirvoLo pi Dio, in ottava rima, per Theofilo 
Folengo. Venezia. 1533. 4to. | 
Crooenint's I Gran NATALE ‘pr Crrisro. n. d. | 
OLp Freyca MORALITY or Tue AssuMPTion. 1527, 
In DILvvio DEL Mowno, by P. A. Glielmo. n. d. 
Monpo Drso.arTo, by Peri. n. d. 
Givpicto ExTReMO, by Toldo Constantini. n. d. 
Pona’s L'ADAMO. 1664. 
L'EVA DI Frperico MALirizro. Venet. 1640. 12mo. ! 
ALICIMUS AVITUS DE INITIO MUNDI ET PRIMORUM PARENTUM 
CREATIONE. Paris, 1545 
PaRaDisus OF Moses Ban-Cerna. 1659. 
Wanted by Rev. A. B. Grosart, 15, St. Alban's Place, Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 


Drapry's Bre. 1oGRaPmicaL DrcaM AMERON 3 Vols. 
——aoe OUR. 3 Vols. 
— NorTHery Tour. 2 Vols 
BIBLIOTHECA SPENSERIANA. 4 Vola. 
Lysons’s HisTORY OF DERRYSHIR 
DIckENs'’s OLIVER Twist. Cruikshank's Plates. 
ASHMOLE'S HiIsTORY OF BERKSHIRE. 
GovuLp's Birnps or Evrors, ij 
one — AUSTRALIA. . 
Wanted by #r. Themes Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, W. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Unrvensat CaTaLoove or Art Books. All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

Oun CarisTwas Newner, on Saturday next, will contain among 
other appropriate articles— 

Christmas Tide in Brittany. 

The thenias: Two Rare Music Books, by Dr. Rimbault. 
Old Custom at Dillington 

MacDonald and the Beggar's Daughter. 

Three Early Pantomimes. 

Old Sayings. 

Breton Proverbs. 

H. K. The Memoir has been returned to us, and shall appear in an 
early number. 

Hiutonw Henacrny. Bede's monastery is frequently named Yarrow, 
although better known as Jarrow. Wide Surtees’ Durham, ii. 67, 72, 

R. H. Buapes. Pierre Francoise Le Courayer's wor & is well Semen nm. 
It is entitled A Dissertation on the Validity of the Ordinations of the 
English, and of the Succession of the Bishops of the Anglican Church, 
with the proofs. The Oxford edition of 844 contains a valuable Intro- 
duction, with some aceount of former editions. 

A Master Masoy. Duly received 

A. M. (Berlin.) The more complete Supplement to Bryan's Dictionary 
of Painters promised by Mr. Hi. G. Bohn is in progress, but is not ex- 
pected to be published for many months. 

T. LvxKe (Southampton). According to the census of 1861, in England 
and Wales there were 1,229,051 spinsters, and 1,201 576 bachelors. 

F. G, Waven. Harier (Sax. hara) is the correct spelling of this 
word; but tt is now commonly written and pronounced “ harrier. 
Hawk owes it origin to the Saxon hafoc, Welsh hebog. 

W. H. On the eerly use of the word Pamphlet, consult “N. & Q.’, 
2nd 8. ii. 409, 406, 477, 514; 3rd S. iv. 315, 379, 482; v. 167, 290. 

R. Qurncry. Jounstor. For the contents of the Register of Sasines’ 

rd 8. x. 45 
ulars of the Lambeth degrees consult the Second and 
Third Series of “ N. & Q.” passim. 


Curse (thie week) oF CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, Coo ONS, &c., BY Dr. 
Locock’s Putmontc WaAPrenSs.—Messrs. Bell & Co., 6, Cross Shore 
Street, Greenock (Nov. 29, 1869), write: “ A ge atiomen. we know was far 
gone in consumption, and his case declared hopeless by three physicians, 
but, after taking the wafers a short time, has been able to resume his 
employment.” Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant relief and rapidly 
cure asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and 
lungs. Throat affections are immediately relieved by allowing a wafer 
occasionally to dissolve in the mouth o singers and public a rs 
they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. T 

have a pleasant taste. Price Is. 1}d., 2s. Gd., 4s. 6d., and Is. per box. 


“ Norges & Quenizes" is registered for transmission abroad. 


PARE COUNTY HISTORIES.—Nichols's Leices- 
tershire, & vols, ; Shaw's Staffordshire. 2 vols. large paper; Dugdale's 
Warwickshire, by Thomas, 2 vols. ; Ormerod’s Cheshire.3 vols.; Warner's 
Hampshire, 6 vols.; Chauncy's Hertfords hire ; Hasted’s Kent 
Manning and Bray's Surrey, 3 vols.; Nash's Worcestershire, 2 vols 
and other rare County Histories and Valuable Books in every depart- 
ment of Literature. Catalogue sent on receipt of two stamps 

THOMAS BE 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, w. 

Libraries purchased. Books exchanged. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Theo- 
logical and Miscellaneous, will be forwarded, post free, on | 
application. 
32, Tabernacle Walk (near Finsbury Square), London, E.C. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON DATES, 
Large crown 8vo, 1,100 pp., cloth, new style, gilt top, im, 
OWNSEND’S MANUAL OF DATES, 
Edition. In this new edition, which is composed ing 
than the original, the number of Distinct Alphabetical Articles 


increased from 7,383 to 11,045, the whole work remodelled, 
verified, and every subject re-examined fro om the original aw 


“ A very copious book of reference." — The Daily Telegraph. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., O., Bedied Street, Covent Garden, 


a LT 
EL UCID. \TION OF THE BY RON MYSTERY, 


Immediately, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 
MEDORA LEIGH, 
A HISTORY AND AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
BY A NEW WITNESS. 
Edited by DR. CHARLES MACKAY, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 


_— 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


-EW . . : 
Yt ZEN at TABLE: The Story of a Dione 
that was Never Eaten. Being the CHRISTMAS NT BER 
* Tinsleys’ Magazine.” Profusely Illustrated. ee ¢ 
CONTENTS. 
I. Of a wicked Old Man who lived down a By-street. With a view 
and vignette. 
II. Of the first Old Lady whe travelled with a Ghost. Withapar 
trait of old Mrs. Earnshaw 

. Of the Man who travelled in his own Coffin. With a portraitef 
Mr. Toplady, and a full-pace illustration. 

. OF the third Lady's second Husband who did not come atall, 

ith a portrait of the Lady who did come. 

. OF be coound Lady's French Husband who crossed the ay 
Storm. With a portrait of the Husband in question, and 
full- pege ‘ee b 1th 

. Of an Old Gentleman who came all the way from Bermondsey, 
With a picture of Mr. Waddilove 

. Of a respectable Couple who met with an Accident on the Under 
ground Railway. With a portrait of Mrs. Gandy, and afalk 
page illustration. 

. Of a romantic ing Person who fell among Brigands. With 
a portrait of Mrs. Brown's Friend. 

. Of a Gentleman with a Moustache who came on purpose. With 
a portrait of Fanny. 

. Of a Small Boy who came from old Tusher’s. With a portraitel 
the Small Boy. 

. Of the fourteenth Person who was no better than he need have 
been. With a portrait of the fourteenth Person, anda falk 
bed illustration. 

Of Everybody's very great Disappointment. With some Pax 
ticulars of a Dinner that was never eaten, and of & Supper 
} aes was, with a view of a curtained picture and a domd 
door. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 14, Catherine Street, Strand. 


Will be pub! lished tuenpiilate », in 2 vols., price 12s, 


ERD'S COLLECTION OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN SCOTTISH SONGS AND BALLADS; « verbatim 
Reprint and Fair Imitation of the Edition of 1776. With an Appendix 
containing the Substitutions of the 1791 Edition. . The impression 
is limited. A small number printed on thick paper, lés.; anda &waa 
large superfine thick ribbed paper, 21s. 


KERR & RICHARDSON, Glasgow. 





A PRIVATELY PRINTED WORK. 
HE YORKSHIRE LIBRARY: a Bibliographiag 


Account of Books on Topography, Tracts of the 17th 
Biography, Spaws, Geology, Botany, es Views, Portraits, and 
cellaneous Literature relating to the County of York. with Col 

and Notes of the Books and Authors, by WILLIAM BOYNE, FSA 
1 vol. 4to, viii. and 304 pp. Two Portraits (of Francis Drake a 

Gent), and 21 ra woade uts of Seals of all the Incorporated Boroughs of 
Yorkshire. 1/. Privately printed, a 


he same, with additional Photographs, of 
the AUTHOR and of Rev. Joseru IlunTer, the Historian of “ 
shire,” “The Deanery of Doncaster,” oe. , from an Original Poe 
by HENRY SMITH, of Leeds. Cloth, 2 
The Edition being limited to 150 ex sien, prompt application is nec 
sary, as only 50 copies can be offered for sale. The smal 
printed has added mate: rially to the price, but it will, on n that 
very soon become a rare book. Great care has been bestowed om 
Collation of the Booka, Tracts, &c., down to the present Period. TH 
work is handsomely printed and illustrated, so as to make it ss desirable, 
as it will be found useful, to the Collector of a Yorkshire Library. 
@@™ Immediate application is necessary to secure a copy. 
BERNARD QUARITCH. 
London, 15, Piccadilly, December, 1869. 
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